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Developing our Greatest Natural Resources 





Brains and ability are America’s greatest natural 
resources. 

Because engineering and scientific progress are 
the mainspring of its activities, Westinghouse 
feels an obligation to help provide opportuni- 
ties for technical education, and therefore pro- 
vides each year more than 100 scholarships 
which are open to able high school students 
or graduates. 

Westinghouse urges that teachers who have 
in their classes boys or girls who have the 
ability to be the leaders of tomorrow, investi- 
gate these opportunities. 

For further details, write Technical Employ- 
ment and Training Department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 306 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa 








Westinghouse Scholarships 


50 George Westinghouse 5-year 
Scholarships (10 each year) at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. Open 
to all high school graduates. 


As many as 40 Westinghouse Science 
Scholarships, snail through the 
annual Science Talent Search in co- 
operation with Science Clubs of 
America. Open to high school 
seniors. 

6 two-year Westinghouse Rural Elec- 
trification Scholarships, awarded 
through the 4-H Clubs of America. 
Open to 4-H Club members. 

1 undergraduate Westinghouse In- 
dustrial Scholarship. 


Open to Employees and 
Sons of Employees 


16 undergraduate War Memorial 
Scholarships. 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamme Gradu- 
ate Scholarship. 


Cooperative graduate courses with 
University al Piaubargh, Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute and Stevens 
Institute. 


Graduate Study 


1 Charles LeGeyt Fortesque Fel- 
lowship. (Awards administered by 
American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers. ) 


1 Westinghouse Graduate Fellow- 
ship at Stanford University. 


1 merge in metallurgy, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship in powder metallurgy 
at Stevens Institute of Technology. 


1 fellowship at Mellon Institute. 





Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities 


Offices Every where 














PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 


speed up the nation’s efforts! 





Send for free material on Health and 
Good Grooming for your Programs a a 
ELEMENTARY GRADES 
ROM the classrooms to the military camps HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
of our country, training in physical fitness CATION CLASSES 
and personal care are among today’s foremost SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 
efforts. In elementary grades, in high schools 
and in colleges, programs on health and hy- 
giene are contributing to the defense and the 
morale of a growing generation. 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Created expressly for such projects is our Hygiene 

educational material, available free. So if you Commercial Subjects 

teach any of the groups listed (right), or Vocational Guidance 

similar classes, you will find our wall charts, 

teaching pamphlets and student material in- 

teresting and helpful. Send for them today! 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 


HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











Use the Coupon below to request these Programs now. They will be sent to you FREE! 


Bristol-Myers Co., Department ST 243, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (for eny grade) cece. += PERSONAL GROOMING "* Mish Schoo! 


or College) 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chart...... “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart 
(Special editions—for elementary—for bigh school) 


Class Hygiene Checkup Record and Teacher’s Pamphlet “Little Things Count 


Certificates of Award for Dental Care —Even in Wartime” 
(Grades One through Six) — 8 Gent Genin Guides 
Teacher’s Guide “Build a Successful tudent Lealiets and \s00 & € 


Program on Dental Health” Grooming for the Job wall charts 


MU SCL ES AN D EX ERCI S E (For High School or College Physical Education Classes only) 


“Exercise is Vital, but” wall chart “Are you Physically Fit?” student leaflet and checkup 
(With jar of Minit-Rub for First Aid Kit) 


Name of school or college 
(Where you teach) 
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New Book on Illinois 


Dr. Bruce Merwin, head of the practice 
department at Southern Illinois Normal 
University, in collaboration with Mrs. Mer- 
win and V. L. Nickell, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction of Illinois, has recently 
published a very attractive book entitled 
Illinois Crossroads of a Nation. The book 
is a children’s book designed for upper el- 
ementary grade reading. It is published by 
Lyons and Carnahan. 


P.E.A, National Conference 


The annual national conference of the 
Progressive Education Association will be 
held in the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 21 to 23, 1943, in co-operation with 
the Association for Family Living. Theme 
of the joint conference is “Educational Re- 
construction—Education’s Role in Winning 
the War and Preserving the Peace.” Gen- 
eral chairmen are Carleton Washburne, su- 
perintendent of schools, Winnetka, Illinois, 
and Virgil Rogers, superintendent of 
schools, River Forest, Illinois. 


Western Alumnus Killed in 
Bomber Crash 


Funeral services were held on Wednes- 
day, November 25, at the Methodist church 
in Macomb for Donald E. Vail, former stu- 
dent of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, who was killed when the army 
bomber which he was piloting crashed into 
the sea off the coast of Florida. Lieutenant 
Vail is the first Western man to give his 
life in this war. 


Field Service Bulletin 


“Personnel Work at I.S.N.U.” will be 
the theme of the next issue of Teacher Edu- 
cation, Illinois State Normal University 
field service bulletin. First number of the 
bulletin this year dealt with “Speech Edu- 
cation,” and the spring issue will be con- 
cerned with the workshop program at 
I.S.N.U. 

Professor Floyd T. Goodier now serves 
as chairman of the university editorial 
board directing publication of the bulletin. 


Cited for Meritorious Service 


Two young men graduates of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College have been 
given citations for meritorious military 
service. 

Lieutenant C. P. (Paul) Henry, of 
Charleston, has been decorated by Major 
General James H. Doolittle for “perform- 
ance of an extremely hazardous offensive in 
the transportation of paratroops into Tu- 
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nisia.” Lieutenant Henry was graduated 
from Eastern in 1941 and was one of East- 
ern’s athletic stars. He joined the Air 
Force in November, 1941. 

Lieutenant Harry Wood, of Noble, has 
been decorated by Vice Admiral John H. 
Tower for service in a Coral Sea attack 
when he with another flyer divebombed two 
Japanese carriers. In presenting the Navy 
Cross, Admiral Tower said that our fight- 
ing men “possess the essentials of fortitude 
aud determination which win battles and 
which will win the war.” Lieutenant Wood 
was graduated from Eastern with the class 
of 1940. 


English Poet Lectures 


Alfred Noyes, well known English poet, 
was the assembly speaker at Western IIli- 
nois State Teachers College on Friday, De- 
cember 4. After his appearance before the 
college students, he gave a fifteen-minute 
reading for the members of the Academy, 
the high school connected with the college. 
Mr. Noyes was on his way to California, 
where he will serve as a professor in the 
state university. Sigma Tau Delta, profes- 
sional English fraternity on the campus, 
sponsored a noon luncheon honoring Dr. 
Noyes. 


Faculty Publications 


Dr. Orville Alexander, member of the de- 
partment of government at Southern IIli- 
nois Normal University, has completed a 
56-page booklet entitled, “Payments in Lieu 
of Taxes,” which was prepared for the Re- 
search Department of the Illinois Legisla- 
tive Council. The book is the result of re- 
search which Dr. Alexander did this sum- 
mer under the auspices of the Housing and 
Federal Land Purchase programs. 

Dr. Alexander’s report was made as the 
result of comprehensive studies and surveys 
carried out in cities throughout the State. 
Such problems as Federal public housing, 
local housing, defense housing, the Farm 
Security Administration, and real estate are 
covered in this report. 

Dr. Alexander is a leader in the defense 
activities of the southern Illinois area. He 
is Civilian Defense Co-ordinator of the 
Crab Orchard area, and has aided many 
municipal organizations in the region in the 
construction of a defense program. 


Extension Classes Begin 


Organization meetings of Illinois State 
Normal University extension classes for 
the second semester were held the latter 
part of January. Classwork is being offered 
at Springfield, Lincoln, Clinton, Paxton, 
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Pontiac, Decatur, and Normal. Among 
courses taught are Political Institutions and 
Practices of Illinois, Geography of South 
America, United States History, Current 
Trends in Education, School and Commu- 
nity Relations, Rural Sociology. 

Professor Clarence Orr, director of 
I.S.N.U. extension work, announces that the 
total enrollment for the first semester was 
364. This covered fifteen different courses 
taught at twelve centers. Each I.S.N.U. ex- 
tension class holds seventeen weekly meet- 
ings, with a single course carrying two and 
one-half semester hours of credit. 


Hughes to National Safety Council 


Dr. Wayne P. Hughes, assistant profes- 
sor of industrial arts at the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, has been appointed 
to a post with the National Safety Council. 
The division with which Dr. Hughes is as- 
sociated was set up by the War Production 
Board. This division is charged with the 
educational promotion of safety and indus- 
trial accident prevention programs in the 
various states. Dr. Hughes, who has as- 
sumed his new post, has been granted a 
leave of absence for a year. 


Granted Leaves 


Two faculty members at S.I.N.U. have 
been granted indefinite leaves of absence 
to do work in the East. Miss Annamarie 
Krause, of the geography department, has 
accepted a position as associate geographer 
in the Office of Strategic Service in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Miss Gladys Babcock, of the 
household arts department, has accepted a 
teaching position with the Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia. 

Miss Krause, who joined the S.I.N.U. 
faculty in 1939, was requested by the Gov- 
ernment to accept this position due to the 
acute need for geographers for war service. 
She expressed the desire to return to 
S.I.N.U. after the war. 

Miss Babcock took over her new duties 
as supervisor of the home management 
practice-house and teacher in the household 
arts department at Drexel Institute at the 
beginning of the new year. Miss Babcock 
came to the campus of S.I.N.U. in 1939 to 
help initiate the Smith-Hughes teacher- 
training program. She taught previously in 
the University High School at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


To Speak in St. Louis 


President R. W. Fairchild, of Illinois 
State Normal University, will speak at 4 
meeting of the National Federation of State 


(Continued on third cover) 
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The kighty-Ninth Ann 


President-Elect W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, Addresses the Delegates 


Monday, December 28, 3:20 P.M. 


The opening session of the Eighty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the Illinois 
Education Association, held at the 
Elks Club, Springfield, Illinois, De- 
cember 28, 29, and 30, 1942, convened 
at 3:20 p.m. Monday, December 28, 
1942, Mr. V. L. Nickell, Champaign, 
President, presiding. 

The Reverend A. R. Grummon, 
First Methodist Church, Springfield, 
delivered the invocation. 

Mr. W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, pre- 
sented the convention program. 

Then followed the presentation of 
governing and other committee re- 
ports, as follows: Public Relations, 
Miss Hester Burbridge, Jacksonville, 
chairman; Legislation, Mr. W. C. 
Handlin, Lincoln, chairman ; Finance, 
Mr. E. H. Stullken, Chicago, chair- 
man. 

Mr. Stullken not only presented the 
financial report for the last fiscal year 
but the proposed budget for the next 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Charles McIntosh, Treasurer, 
Monticello, presented his report and 
that of the Auditing Committee. 

Mr. Handlin then presented the 
legislative program of the Chicago 
Division. 

Discussion regarding the various 
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reports then followed. 

Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson reported the acceptance by 
the membership of two amendments 
to the Constitution of the state associ- 
ation, the first amendment being an 
amendment to Article IV, “Member- 
ship” of the Constitution, providing 
that each Division shall make account- 
ings to the state association not later 
than the fifteenth of each month cov- 
ering dues collected the previous 
month. The second amendment, an 
amendment to Article VI, “Officers” 
of the Constitution as accepted, pro- 
vides for continuing contractual ser- 
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A Digest of the 
Official Minutes 


vice of employees at the state head- 
quarters after two years of successful 
probation, such services to cease at 
age sixty-five, or upon dismissal for 
cause. In the event dismissal is due to 
the termination of an office due to the 
financial stress of the association, the 
person dismissed therefor is entitled 
to reinstatement if the position re- 
opens within a year. 

Mr. Pearson reported no new pro- 
posal for the amendment of the state 
Constitution or By-laws. 

President Nickell called for amend- 
ments from the floor. There were 
none. He then introduced First Vice- 
president Russell Malan of Harris- 
burg, and expressed appreciation for 
his fine service as active president 
during the period Mr. Nickell was 
unable to serve. 

The meeting adjourned at 4:10 p.m. 
and many of the delegates later at- 
tended the open house and reception 
at the state headquarters building. 


Monday Night, December 28, 
8:20 P.M. 


The second session of the conven- 
tion convened at 8:20 p.m. Monday, 
December 28, Mr. W. C. Handlin, 
chairman of the Executive Committee, 


Governor Green at the Banquet 


On either side of the microphone, Gover- 
nor Dwight Green and Mrs. Green. Extreme 
left, Toastmaster, Walter P. Morgan. 
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ting 


Followed by the Texts of 
Major Reports as Adopted 


Right: Left to right seated, Russell Ma- 
lan, Harrisburg, chairman-elect, Committee 
on Legislation, and Vice-President; W. C. 
Handlin, Lincoln, chairman, Committee on 
Legislation and President-elect; Vernon L. 
Nickell, Springfield, President ; Hester Bur- 
bridge, Jacksonville, chairman, Committee 
on Public Relations; C. E. Miller, West- 
mont, First Vice-president-elect. Standing, 
\. W. Boley, Kewanee, Second Vice-presi- 
dent-elect; F. C. Thomas, Yorkville, Third 
Vice-president-elect; Edward H. Siullken, 
Chicago, chairman, Committee on Finance. 


state - 4: . 
presiding at the opening. He present- 
ed the Past Presidents who were pres- Newly Elected and Hold-Over Officers 
were ent as platform guests. He also called All members of the present Board of Directors appear in the 
rs upon Mr. Robert C. Moore, Secre- picture. As a result of the election two of the four remaining on 
1ce- _ . ° ‘a " 7 orve i iffere -apacities beginning 943 
tary Emeritus of the association. who the board will serve in differe nt capacities beginning July 1, 1943 
rris- : : : Identifications to left of picture 
spoke in memorial to the late Hon. 


1 for a . 
Francis G. Blair. 
dent 


was 


end- 


The audience then stood in silent 
prayer and in tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Blair. 

Mr. Handlin then presented Pres- 
ident Nickell, who delivered the Pres- 
ident’s address, citing war effects 
upon courses of study and school pro- 
cedure in Illinois. 

President Nickell then introduced 
iven- Dr. C. A. Siepmann, Deputy to the 
adav. Assistant Director of the Office of 
adlin. War Information, Washington, D. C., 
ittee. who addressed the assembly with sub- 

ject, “The Problem of Education in 
t Wartime.” He appealed in behalf of 


zover- the education of those drafted into 
treme 


Banquet Scene 
Above: Nearly 500 delegates heard the 
Governor’s address at the annual banquet, 
honoring Walter P. Morgan, president 
emeritus of Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. 


Open House at State Headquarters 

Vernon L. Nickell, third from left, I.E.A. 
President and Superintendent of Public In- 
struction-elect, chats with a group of dele- 
gates. 
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war regarding the issues of the war, 
and the hopes and aspirations con- 
nected therewith; he spoke in behalf 
of the education of the home com- 
munities likewise ; and finally he spoke 
in behalf of education for all relative 
to the part America is to play in 
world-wide rehabilitation. 

President Nickell appointed Mr. 
William H. Spurgin, Chicago, as 
general chairman of the Credentials 
Committee and appointed divisional 
credentials chairmen. The meeting ad- 
journed at 9:50 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 29, 9:30 A.M. 


The morning of Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 29, was devoted to meetings of 
delegate bodies, Division by Division, 
to consider the various reports pre- 
sented the day before and to submit 
delegate credentials to the divisional 
credentials chairmen. The chairmen in 
turn submitted the credentials to the 
General Credentials Committee, which 
met at 11:15 a.m. the same morning. 


Tuesday, December 29, 1:45 P.M. 


The Representative Assembly reas- 
sembled Thursday afternoon at 1:45 
P.M. to act upon reports and recom- 
mendations presented previously. 


Mr. E. E. Keener oi Chicago ad- 
dressed the assembly briefly regarding 
an unauthorized publication in the 
Chicago Sun relative to a resolution 
tentatively considered for presentation 
to the Representative Assembly but 
finally referred by the Chicago Divi- 
sion for consideration by the Board of 
Directors of the Illinois Education 
Association. 

Mr. W. H. Spurgin, Chicago, chair- 
man of the Credentials Committee, re- 
ported the seating of 452 properly 
certified delegates, Division by Divi- 
sion. The report was accepted. 

Miss Hester Burbridge, chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, report- 
ed the nominations for the various of- 
fices, as follows: 

President, one year, W. C. Handlin, 
Lincoln; First Vice-president, one year, C. 
E. Miller, Westmont; Second Vice-presi- 
dent, one year, A. W. Boley, Kewanee; 
Third Vice-president, one year, F. C. 
Thomas, Yorkville. 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, three 
years, Russell Malan, Harrisburg. Mem- 
bers, Illinois State Examining Board, three 
years, Oscar A. Schmitt, Waterloo; Edson 
Smith, Galesburg. Teachers’ Retirement 
Board, four years, John W. Graham, La- 
Salle. Illinois Pupils Reading Circle Board, 
three years, Kenneth Greer, Vandalia; R. 
V. Lindsay, Galesburg. Illinois Teachers 


Reading Circle Board, three years, Ken- 
neth Davis, Harrisburg; Cloyd Wright, 
Atlanta; Mrs. Marjorie Leinauer, DeKalb; 
Paul Gossard, Bloomington. 

The nominations were accepted as 
presented. 

Miss Burbridge then presented the 
Platform, Resolutions, and Program 
of Public Relations. 

The Chair allowed Mr. Fred L. 
Biester of the Teachers’ Retirement 
Board to speak briefly regarding the 
necessity of state-wide teacher partic- 
ipation in the nomination and elec- 
tion of capable members for the 
Teachers’ Retirement Board. Mr. 
Biester also reported that the retire- 
ment system had quickly improved its 
finances under the new law to the 
point where present assets total about 
$8,115,000. 

The assembly resumed considera- 
tion of the Public Relations Commit- 
tee’s report, which was accepted as 
presented or amended in individual 
items and then adopted section by sec- 
tion and in toto. 

Dr. John W. Carrington, Normal, 
chairman of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee, presented the report of his 
committee. The report was duly ac- 
cepted as presented. 

Mr. W. C. Handlin, Lincoln, pre- 
sented the report of the Legislative 
Committee. The report, as amended, 
was duly adopted. 

Mr. K. D. Waldo, East Aurora, 
presented the report of the subcom- 
mittee on State Aid for Kindergar- 
tens, which was accepted as presented. 

Mr. Edward H. Stullken, Chicago, 
presented the report of the Committee 
on Finance, the report of the Treas- 
urer, and the report of the Auditing 
Committee, and moved their adoption. 
The motion was seconded and carried. 

Mr. Stullken then presented the 
proposed budget for the fiscal year be- 
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Above: Illinois City Superintendents As- 
sociation had as its banquet speaker Vernon 
L. Nickell, then Superintendent of Public 
Instruction-elect. From left to right are T. 
H. Cobb, Urbana; C. B. Smith, Pekin; Mr. 
Nickell, and H. B. Black, president of the 
association. 













Right: The Illinois Elementary School 
Principals Association was among organiza- 
tions holding pre-convention luncheons on 
Monday. 
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ginning July 1, 1943. The budget was 
adopted as presented. 

Mr. George Burow, Danville, pre- 
sented the report of the subcommittee 
on Taxation and Finance. The report 
was duly accepted. 

The session adjourned at 4:30 p.m. 


Tuesday, December 29, 6:30 P.M. 


The annual banquet of the Illinois 
Education Association was held in the 
Elks Club auditorium beginning with 
selections by the Springfield High 
School Band, Mr. George W. Patrick, 
director. 

Mr. W. C. Handlin, chairman of 
the Executive Committee, called the 
meeting to order. Reverend A. Burd 
Arganbright, pastor of the Grace 
Lutheran Church, Springfield, deliv- 
ered the invocation. 

Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson, in the name of the associa- 
tion, presented a flag to the Spring- 
field High School Band. The flag was 
accepted by a band member, Mr. 
Miles Byers, and the audience joined 
in the Pledge of Allegiance to the 
Flag and in singing the first and last 
verses of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.”” The dinner was then served, and 
community singing was enjoyed be- 
tween courses. 

At the conclusion of the dinner, Mr. 
Handlin introduced Dr. Walter P 
Morgan, president emeritus of Wes- 
tern State Teachers College, Macomb, 
in whose honor the banquet was held, 
and who served as toastmaster for the 
evening. Dr. Morgan responded to 
the toast, paying tribute to former 
leaders of the I.E.A., mentioning par- 
ticularly William Bishop Owen, Chi- 
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cago; John W. Cook, DeKalb; David 
Felmley, Normal; Livingston Lord, 
Charleston, and Henry W. Shryock 
of Carbondale—all of whom were 
former teacher college presidents in 
Illinois. 

At the suggestion of the toastmas- 
ter, the audience stood for a moment 
of silent tribute to the memory of 
these leaders. 

Dr. Morgan then called upon Mr. 
Pearson who introduced many of the 
guests at the speakers’ table. Mr. 
Pearson -called upon Mrs. Eloise P. 
Bingham, Editor of ILL1No1s Epuca- 
TION, who in turn presented Mrs. 
Dwight H. Green, the wife of the 
Governor, with an arm bouquet of 
roses as a token of appreciation from 
the association. 

Dr. Morgan introduced First Vice- 
president Russell Malan, who pre- 
sented Mr. V. L. Nickell with a Past 
President’s key. Mr. Nickell respond- 
ed in thanks and appreciation. 

Dr. Morgan then introduced Hon- 
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Left: The Women Delegates Luncheon, 
a popular annual function, attracted sixty- 
five women to the ballroom of the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. Center at the speakers table 
is Mrs. May Porter, Clinton, who presided. 


Below: The Illinois County Superintend- 
ents Association concluded a half-day ses- 
sion on Monday, the first day of the conven- 
tion, with a six o’clock banquet. Standing is 
the speaker, Dr. Paul Rowland, of MacMur- 
ray College, Jacksonville. To the left of the 
speaker is Mr. Luther Black, Douglas 
County superintendent of schools, president 
of the association, since made secretary of 
the Illinois State Teachers Examining 
Board. 


orable Dwight H. Green, Governor of 
Illinois, who delivered the main ad- 
dress of the evening, centering his 
presentation about the war and its ef- 
fects upon education and government, 
and education’s contribution to the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

Toastmaster Morgan adjourned the 
meeting at 10:15 p.m. Many of the 
delegates later participated in the so- 
cial and dance held at the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel. 


W ednesday, December 30, 
9:45 A.M. 


President Nickell called the fifth 
session to order. 

Mr. John W. Thalman, director of 
the National Education Association, 
presented his report, which was or- 
dered received and filed. 

Executive Secretary Irving F. 
Pearson presented a detailed report 
of activities of the headquarters staff. 
The report was received and ordered 
filed. 


(Continued on page 190) 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
As Adopted by the Representative Assembly December 29, 1942 


General Legislation 
We recommend the following: 


1. Organization of school districts into 
larger units of administration, support, and 
attendance. To this end we recommend leg- 
islation - providing a continuous state-wide 
planning survey of school district reorgan- 
ization including planning officers in the 
Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, a state advisory committee, and 
county survey committees, in order that 
adequate, economical, and effective school 
districts may be organized subject to local 
referendum. 

2. A law requiring a minimum wage of 
$100 per month for the teachers of Illinois. 

3. Legislation providing a minimum 
school year of 180 school days, including 
legal school holidays. 

4. Legislation providing a legal school 
month of twenty school days. 

5. Legislation providing that. teachers’ 
salaries shall be paid at least once in each 
school month. 

6. Any legislation necessary to the pro- 
tection of adequate and secure retirement, 
tenure in position, and continuing contracts. 

7. Legislation proposing a gateway 
amendment to the amending clause of the 
State Constitution in order to facilitate the 
passage of other heeded amendments. 

8. Legislation providing more adequate 
sources of revenue including a graduated 
income tax and fair assessment of both 
tangible and intangible property. 

9. Legislation to provide a reasonable 
uniformity in the constitution and election 
of boards of education, and a clarification 
of election procedure for boards of directors 
and non-high school boards of education. 

10. Legislation providing for the return 
of all teachers to their former teaching po- 
sitions at the conclusion of their military 
or compulsory war-connected service in the 
present emergency. 

11. Legislation establishing a fiscally in- 
dependent and responsible Teachers College 
Board, consisting of members who hold no 
other elective nor appointive public office. 

12. Legislation authorizing any school 
district to levy a special tax, based upon 
referendum, for the purpose of furnishing 
textbooks without cost to the pupils of the 
district. 

13. Legislation providing for State- 
financed child study bureaus in the State 
institutions of higher learning. 

14. Legislation providing for a more 
adequate health and physical education pro- 
gram based upon sound educational prin- 
ciples. 

15. Legislation permitting non-high 
school students to attend any recognized 
high school. 

16. Legislation withholding recognition 
from high schools averaging less than eight 
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pupils A.D.A. per grade per year except 
that special permission be granted by the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

17. No further State legislation increas- 
ing instructional obligations on the schools 
except that provision is made for adequate 
financing. 

18. Legislation which would require col- 
leges or high schools which cease to operate 
to deposit all scholastic records with the 
proper legal authority. 


We oppose the following: 


1. State adoption of textbooks. 

2. Any further limitation on the total tax 
rates levied against property, unless and 
until other adequate and dependable sources 
of revenue are provided. 


Finance 


We recommend the enactment of 
legislation: 


1. To grant Federal aid to eliminate 
gross inequalities of educational opportunity 
for children throughout the Nation. 

2. To increase the State Distributive 
Fund until it shall equal at least 25 percent 
of the costs of the common schools of the 
State—this sum to be distributed upon the 
basis of flat grants and equalization. 

3. To continue adequate financing of 
State assistance in pupil transportation, pay 
delinquencies on previous claims, and to 
provide for the extension of opportunities 
of district participation in such transporta- 
tion assistance. 

4. To re-appropriate the delinquent State 
property taxes due the schools for the years 
1931, 1932 and 1933, and to re-appropriate 
funds to pay arrearages in special aid for 
exceptional children. 

5. To provide that unit systems be al- 
lowed a tax levy limit (without refer- 
endum) of $1.75 for educational purposes 
or State equalization based upon the max- 
imum educational rate limit now allowed 
without referendum. 

6. To provide adequate State support for 
all types of exceptional children, including 
the physically handicapped, the mentally re- 
tarded, and the socially maladjusted. 

7. To provide adequate support for the 
State university, the State teachers colleges, 
and the Office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

8. To provide for elimination of board of 
director districts from the Municipal 
Budget Law. 

9. To provide for the standardization of 
generalized statements of school finances 
for purposes of publication. 

10. To provide that any unused amount 
of the building fund may be, by resolution 
of the school board, transferred to the edu- 
cational fund. 
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11. To provide for the formation of new 
districts with as high maxiraum educa- 
tional and building tax rates as a unit dis- 
trict may now secure by referendums. 


Chicago Division 


For the financing and administra- 
tion of Chicago schools we recom- 
mend: 

1. The provision in the next regular ses- 
sion of the Legislature, by pegged levy or 
otherwise, of revenue sufficient (a) to 
maintain the school system at present stand- 
ards, (b) to provide for needed improve- 
ments, (c) to provide a tenth year on the 
salary schedule for elementary teachers, and 
(d) to restore all salaries to the basic 
schedule. 

2. The enforcement of existing laws with 
a view to the immediate collection of all 
delinquent taxes. 

3. Legislation to provide for the pro- 
rated distribution to the original taxing 
bodies of all penalties and interests on de- 
linquent taxes. 

4. Support of legislation which will 
strengthen the merit system in the certifica- 
tion, assignment, and promotion of teachers. 


Advancement of Program 


We hereby instruct the Legislative 
Committee and the members of the 
staff to advance this program in its 
various parts and as a whole as expe- 
ditiously as is possible. 

We hereby designate our Executive 
Secretary, Mr. Irving F. Pearson, 
our official representative and author- 
ize him and his staff to represent us 
in all matters of legislation, working 
under the general direction of this 
committee or its executive committee ; 
and we instruct them not only to pre- 
pare or have prepared the necessary 
bills to cover this program of legisla- 
tion, but also after the introduction 
of such measures to support and de- 
fend them. We urge the entire IIli- 
nois Education Association and all of 
its individual members to give their 
full and active support in translating 
this program into law. 

We furthermore recommend the 
wholehearted co-operation on the part 
of this association with other friends 
and groups sincerely dedicated to the 
advancement of educational oppor- 
tunities in Illinois. 
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De spect tax comminee, eas TAXATION AND SCHOOL FINANCE 


by the I.E.A. Board of Directors to 
study economic trends, school finance, 
tax problems, and other necessarily 
related topics, has now had several 
meetings. There have been much dis- 
cussion and consideration of data and 
of materials pertinent to the above 
named problems assigned our commit- 
tee for study. 


The special tax committee at this 
time wishes to transmit to the I.E.A. 
Legislative Committee the following 
report : 

1. We recommend among teachers 
a program of education on economic 
and price trends, the trend of infla- 
tion, and the need during our present 
emergency of governmental regulation 
of our national economy, especially 
with reference to price-control pro- 
grams and any necessary govern- 
mental direction in our income ex- 
penditures. 


a) The cost of living index prepared by 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor shows that the 
cost of living has risen about 21 percent 
from June, 1939 to November, 1942, and 
that prices again appear to be rising more 
sharply after the temporary lull caused by 
the price ceiling restrictions pronounced in 
May, 1942. 

b) Our national realized income is ap- 
proximately twice as large as it was only a 
few years ago and is far in excess of the 
total amount that could be spent for con- 
sumers’ goods at current price levels. Un- 
less price controls and rationing programs 
be made more effective, there is danger of 
the same kind of wild inflation experienced 
during World War I and the years im- 
mediately following. During such period the 
cost of living more than doubled. Teachers 
who work for relatively fixed incomes fall 
in that group of employees who are dras- 
tically harmed by rapidly rising prices. We 
must therefore seek to understand and co- 
operate in anti-inflationary measures in- 
volving as they will some degree of govern- 
mental management of the spending of our 
national income. 


2. Already school financial budgets 
are under stress and strain. New re- 
sponsibilities and obligations are al- 
ready upon the schools as a result of 
defense training, war-related activ- 
ities, and the like. To maintain ade- 
quate educational programs, increased 
school expenditures will be needed. 
Experienced and qualified teaching 
staffs cannot be retained when wages 
in other categories of employment are 
materially higher than in teaching. 
Moreover, expenses for school sup- 
plies and other items in educational 
budgets are mounting. We must, 
therefore, be deeply concerned about 
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Report of the Special Committee Received by 
the Representative Assembly December 29, 1942 


the adequacy of school support. 


3. Your ‘committee finds that there 
are several important sources of in- 
come to the State which are likely to 
be sharply reduced in the immediate 
future—for example, the income from 
the licensing of motor vehicles and 
especially the receipts from the gaso- 
line tax. We are especially concerned 
with any measures which will disturb 
receipts into the State Treasury be- 
cause such disturbances may tend to 
reflect their effect upon appropria- 
tions for common schools and ‘our 
State higher educational institutions. 
We feel that the State should contrib- 
ute more funds, rather than less, to 
the support of public education in 
Illinois. 

4. Your committee has considered 
tax delinquency problems and finds 
that while in only a few downstate 
centers has the problem been grave, 
the accumulated tax delinquency run- 
ning over several years in Cook Coun- 
ty now amounts to about one-half 
billion dollars! Energetic support 
should be given to any reasonable 
program of cleaning up this tax de- 
linquency blight. 

The collection of any reasonable 

part of such delinquent taxes would 
aid many schools in Cook County and 
would also enable some of the old 
distributive fund property tax delin- 
quencies to be allocated to downstate 
school districts. Real estate now class- 
ified as delinquent in taxes should be 
restored as quickly as possible to the 
tax paying rolls. 
' Especially, should the personal and 
real estate tax delinquency problem 
be quickly and effectively dealt with 
as an object lesson in our civic and 
legal duty to support established and 
necessary tax-supported agencies of 
government. 

5. Your committee has inquired in- 
to the assessment of real and personal 
property in all counties and in many 
cities of the State. Generally, we find 
that the assessment process results in 
gross inequalities and under-assess- 
ment. We recommend that teachers, 
school boards, and interested citizens 
co-operate to impress upon local as- 
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sessors and reviewing authorities the 
importance of making honest assess- 
ments and of having assessments more 
nearly approximate the true value of 
property. 

Particularly, do we wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that in eighty-five 
counties of the State the quadrennial 
reassessment of real estate occurs in 
the spring of 1943. Since schools are 
as yet supported largely by general 
property taxation in Illinois, and since 
in many communities they are facing 
difficulty in balancing financial budg- 
ets, it behooves us to see that the 
property tax system is administered 
with a greater degree of efficiency 
than now prevails. 

Assessments made upon the coun- 
ty-wide assessment plan of the com- 
mission counties are proving more 
uniform and are being made at a 
higher ratio of the true value of prop- 
erty than are assessments in 
counties on the township basis. 


most 


6. Your committee has studied the 
relationship of school district reor- 
ganization to school finance. Several 
interested groups in the State are now 
concerned with the reorganization of 
school districts into larger units of 
administration, finance, and attend- 
ance. 

We believe that a systematic state- 
wide planning agency in the Office of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, assisted by a state advisory com- 
mittee, will need to work on the reor- 
ganization problem in co-operation 
with county survey planning commit- 
tees. 

7. We believe that there can be no 
comprehensive revision of the rev- 
enue system in Illinois, at least in line 
with progressive tax revision pro- 
grams, unless our State Constitution 
is amended. In order that the revenue 
article be modernized it appears that 
there must first come liberalization in 
the process by which the Constitution 
itself may be amended. 

We, therefore, recommend that the 
Illinois Education Association renew 
energetically its effort to amend our 
State Constitution in such a way that 
Article XIV (the amending article) 
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will permit (a) at least three articles 
(rather than one) to be proposed for 
amendment in any one session; (b) 
any ari. 2 to be amended by the legis- 
lative proposal plan as often as every 
two years (rather than quadrenni- 
ally); and (c) any proposal to be 
adopted by the people by a majority 
of only those voting on the special 
proposal (rather than a majority of 
thosé voting at the same election on 
all issues and all candidates). For ex- 
ample, although those voting on the 
proposal to repeal the sales tax on 
food voted for it in the ratio of about 
three to one, the proposal failed be- 
cause the number voting for it was 
not a majority of the total number 
of votes cast in the November election. 

Moreover, we recommend such 
amendments « the ballot laws as will 
temporarily permit the “party circle 
method” to be used, as was the prac- 
tice when the Constitution of 1870 
was adopted, and thus make possible 
the adoption of a liberalized amending 
process. 

8. Your committee has considered 
current issues in Federal aid for 
schools. We recommend liberal Fed- 
eral aid for public education without 
restrictive Federal controls. The vari- 
ous states are so unequal in their abil- 
ity to support education that gross 
inequalities in educational opportuni- 
ties now exist and will continue until 
liberal Federal aid is granted. 


Former S. 1313 before the Federal 
Congress, proposed Federal aid upon 
an equalization basis only. We realize 
that such aid is needed and would 
greatly aid those states that are weak- 
est in local ability to support educa- 
tion. Illinois would have received no 
Federal aid under former S. 1313. 

Your committee believes that Fed- 
eral aid should be extended not only 
upon an equalization basis but that 
also general Federal aid to help in the 
education of all children of the Nation 
should be an ultimate aim as soon as 
it can be realized. 

9. Your committee recommends that 
teachers, school-board members, par- 
ent-teacher association members, and 
all citizens interested in the welfare 
of public education be urged to unite 
in obtaining adequate support of our 
public schools. We need to make no 
apology for such efforts because the 
schools have made and are endeavor- 
ing to make great contributions to the 
American way of life. A trained and 
educated citizenry is mandatory in 
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winning the war, in meeting recon- 
struction problems when victory 
comes, and in enabling our Democracy 
to promote effectively the welfare and 
happiness of our people. As stated 
above, growing demands upon the 


school and mounting price levels are 
combining to disturb school financial 
budgets. Only under an assured pro- 
gram of adequate support can our 
schools perform their needed services 
in the days ahead. 


To the Teachers of Illinois 


Greetings from VERNON L. NICKELL 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


I. assuming the duties of the office 
of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion for the state of Illinois, I am fully 
appreciative of the confidence which 
the people of the State have shown in 
me by bestowing upon me a great 
honor and a great responsibility. I 
shall do everything within my power 
to show that this confidence has not 
been misplaced. 

To promote and advance the cause 
of education in Illinois successfully, I 
shall need the support of every indi- 
vidual and every group in every part 
of the State. 

I realize there are many problems 
constantly facing the schools of IIli- 
nois. There are problems of organiza- 
tion and administration, problems of 
finance, problems of the curriculum at 
all levels, problems of legislation, 
problems of educational opportunity 
for all, and just row the immediate 
and serious problems arising from a 
world at war. 

The teachers of the State will play 
an important role in the solution of 
these problems. The old maxim, “As 
the teacher, so the school” is as true 
today as ever. The educational philos- 
ophy of the State is determined very 
largely by the teacher in the class- 
room. Consequently, I am _ relying 
upon you to give me every help pos- 
sible during my administration. 

I am not unmindful of the impor- 
tant role played by the school boards 
of the State. Our whole educational 
philosophy is built upon the theory of 
local control of schools; hence the 
necessity for close co-operation be- 
tween my office and the boards 
of directors and boards of education 
throughout the State. I expect to es- 
tablish and maintain a very close 
working relationship with local boards 
at all times. 
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The office of county superintendent 
of schools is a most important one in 
our educational machinery. We have 
in these offices a fine group of well- 
trained individuals, and it shall be my 
purpose to work very close with this 
group of men and women. They will 
always find the doors of my office 
open and members of my staff ready 
and willing to co-operate to the fullest 
extent. 

Illinois is a great agricultural state 
with rural interests and problems. All 
those individuals and groups inter- 
ested in rural schools will find a hearty 
welcome to my office and a willing- 
ness on my part and that of my staff 
to help in the solution of the serious 
problems facing the rural school. I ex- 
pect to give very serious consideration 
to setting up machinery in my office 
for giving especial attention to rural 
educational problems. 

I realize that education is a “com- 
munity” function. I shall, therefore, 
solicit the co-operation of the Illinois 
Congress of Parents and Teachers and 
other similar groups to help bring 
about co-ordination of community 
forces. The church, service groups, 
youth clubs, health groups, and sim- 
ilar organizations will be asked to 
work together in each community of 
the State to promote improved edu- 
cational programs for the local com- 
munity. 

Most all teachers of the State, as 
well as many not actively engaged in 
teaching, are now members of our IIli- 
nois Education Association. This or- 
ganization is now and for many years 
has been an advocate of the cause of 
education in Illinois and the Nation. 
It shall be the aim of my office to 
work hand in hand with this group to 
advance education in Illinois. 

(Continued on page 189) 
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ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION STUDY UNIT 


The (rateway Amendment By LESTER R. GRIMM 


To what extent should the amending article 
of our State Constitution be liberalized? 


a recent November election again 
proved that we should renew our ef- 
forts to liberalize the process by which 
amendments may be made under the 
Constitution of Illinois. 

To the 3,000,000 citizens who voted 
at the general election on November 
3, 1942, there was offered the oppor- 
tunity to vote on a proposed change 
in the revenue article whereby the 
General Assembly would have been 
authorized to define “food” and ex- 
empt the same from taxation under an 
occupational (or sales) tax law. Al- 
though there were 979,892 favorable 
votes to but 346,232 votes in opposi- 
tion, the proposal failed on account 
of restrictions in our process of mak- 
ing amendments. 

A renewed interest arises, there- 
fore, in a “gateway amendment” ; that 
is, in a liberalization of Article XIV, 
which prescribes in detail the amend- 
ing procedure. 

The present methods of amending 
our State Constitution are so difficult 
that only two amendments have been 
made in the last fifty-two years. 


Article XIV Outlined 

The two methods of initiating 
change in our Constitution are (a) by 
a constitutional convention and (bd) 
by legislative proposal. 

The main steps of procedure under 
the convention plan may be listed as 
follows: 


1. The constitutional convention must be 
proposed by an act of the General Assem- 
bly with a vote of at least two-“‘.irds of 
the members of each House. 

2. The question of having a constitutional 
convention must be submitted to the people 
at the next general election. 

3. Such question needs to receive a ma- 
jority vote of all those voting at such gen- 
eral election. 

4. If a popular vote is for the constitu- 
tional convention, then the next General 
Assembly provides by legislative act for a 
convention with a membership twice as 
large as the Senate, such membership to be 
elected in the same manner, at the same 
places, and in the same districts as the 
senators. The same legislative act must fix 
the date, hour, and place for the constitu- 
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tional convention, fix the pay for members 
and officers thereof, and provide for the 
necessary expenses. 

5. The constitutional convention shall 
meet within three months after its members 
are elected and shall begin its work of re- 
vising, altering, or amending the Constitu- 
tion as such convention deems necessary. 

6. Any new constitutional proposal by a 
convention shall be submitted to the people 
at a special election held not sooner than 
two nor more than six months after the 
convention adjourns. 

7. A majority of all people voting at such 
special election is required for adoption of 
new proposals by a convention. 

From the above steps it will be seen 
that the method of a constitutional 
convention could theoretically be used 
to bring forth only a “gateway amend- 
ment” in lieu of present Article XIV ; 
that such proposal for a new amend- 
ing process would be submitted at a 
special election; and that such pro- 
posal would be carried if it received 
only a majority of votes by those 
voting on the specific proposition for 
the proposed “gateway amendment.” 
These possibilities—of having only a 
“gateway amendment” to be voted on 
at a special election and of carrying 
it by a mere majority of those voting 
on the specific proposition—make the 
convention plan appeal to some peo- 
ple as a likely method of removing the 
hampering restrictions now found in 
our amending process. 

On the other hand, it must be 
pointed out that the convention meth- 
od requires approval by a majority 
of all voters at a general election be- 
fore the convention can be arranged 
by legislative act, and that a conven- 
tion cannot be restricted to the mere 
preparation of a “gateway amend- 
ment.”” Article XIV does not restrict 
the work of a convention but author- 
izes it to “prepare such revision, 
alteration or amendments as shall be 
deemed necessary.” We must con- 
clude, therefore, that the members of 
the convention may raise the pro- 
verbial thousand-and-one issues if they 
so desire. 

The revised constitution proposed 
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in 1922 as a result of the long turmoil 
and work of the convention that con- 
vened on January 6, 1920, was de- 
feated by a vote of 5 to 1. Our people 
grew weary of the long hectic ses- 
sions which extended over thirty-two 
months, of the delayed actions, and 
of attempts to cover too many issues 
and reforms. Lacking confidence in 
the results, the voters registered dis- 
approval at the polls. Thus, ended 
unsuccessfully the only attempt to use 
the convention plan of amendment 


since 1870.* 
The Legislative Proposal Plan 


The other plan of amending the 
Constitution of Illinois is by specific 
legislative proposal, the main steps 
being as follows: 


1. The specific wording of a change pro. 
posed in an article of the Constitution must 
be prepared by the General Assembly by a 
vote of two-thirds of all the members 
elected to each of the two Houses. 

2. Such new proposal is submitted at the 
next election of members of the General 
Assembly in such manner as may be pre- 
scribed by law. 

3. The proposed amendment shall be pub- 
lished in full at least three months pre- 
ceding the election. 

4. For adoption the proposed amendment 
must receive a majority vote of all elec- 
tors voting at such general election (rather 
than only those voting on the specific pro- 
posal). 

5. The General Assembly cannot propose 
amendments to more than one article of the 
Constitutiun at the same session. 

6. A proposal to amend the same article 
cannot be made more often than once in 
every four years. 


In the above steps it will be seen 
that there occur important restric- 
tions. In People vs. Stevenson, 281 
Illinois 17, our Supreme Court de- 
cided that a constitutional amendment 
proposed by the General Assembly 
was not adopted even though it re- 
ceived a majority of the electors 
voting for members of the General 
Assembly. The court stated that such 
proposal had to receive a majority of 
all electors voting at said election. 


*Later in 1934 a pr 1 for a constitutional 
convention was defeated by the electorate. 
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Usually the greatest number of elec- 
tors occurs in the voting for state and 
national officers. At any rate, such 
restriction regarding the majority of 
electors required makes it almost im- 
possible to carry proposed amend- 
ments, regardless of their merit. 

The real effect of this restriction is 
that any person voting at the election 
and failing to vote on the constitu- 
tional proposal is in a sense a negative 
voter on the proposal itself—because 
he does not give it a vote to build up 
a majority of all who vote, even 
though his coming to the polls in- 
creases the majority required. 

Likewise, our amending process by 
legislative proposal is difficult because 
only one article of our Constitution 
can be proposed for amendment at the 
same legislative session. Perhaps this 
means that a special session could be 
called to propose an amendment to a 
second article after a proposal to 
amend the first article had been made 
at the regular legislative session. 

A third major restriction in our 
amending process by legislative pro- 
posal is the provision that a proposal 
for amendment to the same article 
may not be made oftener than once in 
four years. For example, in 1942 
there was submitted at the November 
election a proposal to amend Section 
1 of Article IX, the basic revenue 
article. It would be impossible again 
to offer any amendment to any of the 
thirteen sections of Article IX before 
the November election in 1946. 


Comparison with Other States 


Only five of the forty-eight states 
today require a favorable majority of 
all who vote at a general election 
(Arkansas, Minnesota, North Caro- 
lina, Wyoming, Illinois). One state 
does not even require a popular vote 
after a legislative proposal. One state 
requires only a majority of those who 
vote for members of the legislative 
body. Only two states fall in that 
classification which requires a major- 
ity of all who vote at the election but 
at the same time permits a proposal 
to be submitted at a special rather 
than a general election. Thirty-nine 
of the states require only a majority 
of the votes cast on the specific ques- 
tion of adopting the constitutional 
amendment that is proposed. 

In nearly all states there is no time 
restriction on offering proposals to 
amend the same article in the state 
constitution and likewise no restric- 
tion as to the number of articles that 
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can be proposed for amendment at the 
same time. 


Many Amendments Needed 


Many changes are urged by those 
who study the Constitution of Illinois. 
Chief among these are: 


A revised plan of representation in our 
General Assembly that will remove the dis- 
crimination involved in our present sena- 
torial district arrangement and yet not cen- 
tralize too much representation in a single 
metropolitan area 

Such change in the revenue provisions as 
will lead to a modern tax system based 
upon honest consideration of tax-paying 
ability 

A provision for municipal home rule over 
strictly local problems in our larger cities, 
especially in Chicago 

Elimination of overlapping and conflict in 
our judicial system and provision for a 
fairer arrangement of higher judicial dis- 
tricts 

Removal of many present conflicts in 
powers, duties, and responsibilities of the 
several officials where a community popula- 
tion is served by various governmental 
agencies of county, township, and local mu- 
nicipalities 

Reduction of the confusion caused among 
voters by “bed sheet ballots.” 


Australian Ballot Law Involved 


Those who drew up our present 
Constitution in 1870 could not fore- 
see some real restrictions that Article 
XIV was to contain later. Prior to 
1891 each political party printed its 
own ballot and urged the voter to de- 
posit it without change at the polls. 
Usually each party endorsed a consti- 
tutional proposal and a straight ticket 
vote meant favoring the amendment ; 
however a party could have printed 
the proposal on its ballot and declared 
“for” or “against” or withheld any 
expressed attitude. Since two-thirds 
of the members of both houses had 
approved of the submission of a pro- 
posed amendment, it seems only na- 
tural that generally the leaders of the 
major parties favored adoption. 

During the period of 1870-1890, 
when straight ticket voting in any 
party usually meant favoring the 
amendment, all five amendments that 
were submitted to the people were 
adopted. Since the Australian Ballot 
Law became effective in 1891 and 
each voter has been left the task of 
marking to show his own personal at- 
titude, only two of the eleven proposed 
amendments have been adopted—al- 
though seven of the nine defeated pro- 
posals have received a majority of the 
votes actually cast upon them.+ 

Many people now advocate a tem- 
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porary change in the ballot law to per- 
mit the “party circle method” of 
voting on a proposal to modify Article 
XIV, which outlines the amending 
process. Thus, a political party could 
be authorized to state its position on 
the proposal and express the party 
attitude under the party circle on the 
regular Australian ballot, and con- 
sequently a vote in the party circle 
would favor the party attitude ex- 
pressed as well as the party candidates 
unless, in a separate column provided, 
a vote otherwise should be recorded. 

Such temporary return to the “party 
circle method” would probably permit 
the adoption of a liberalized amending 
process in a “gateway amendment.” 
With a liberalized amending article 
adopted, the temporary “party circle 
method” of endorsing amendments 
could again be repealed. 


In Conclusion 


Those who favor a “gateway 
amendment” in order to liberalize the 
amending procedure in our State 
should study carefully any such pro- 
posal. The term “gateway amend- 
ment” may be used with reference to 
a proposal that would merely permit 
two articles (rather than one) to be 
considered at the same time. Such 
degree of liberalization is not suffi- 
cient. 

Article XIV in the opinion of the 
writer should be amended to permit 
(a) at least three articles (rather than 
one) to be proposed for amendment 
in any one session; (6) any article to 
be amended by the legislative proposal 
plan as often as every two years 
(rather than only quadrennially) ; (c) 
any proposal to be adopted by only a 
majority of those voting on the spe- 
cific proposal (rather than a majority 
of all electors at 2 general election). 

As long as proposed amendments 
are required to receive a two-thirds 
vote in each house of the General As- 
sembly and a majority of the elector- 
ate voting on the proposal, constitu- 
tional changes will not be “too easy.” 
The liberalization above suggested for 
Article XIV seems reasonable. 

Moreover, the writer recommends 
such amendments in the ballot laws 
as will temporarily permit the “party 
circle method” to be used in order that 
we may adopt a “gateway amend- 
ment” of the type outlined above. 


tSince 1891 a constitutional revision and two calls 
for a convention have been submitted in addition 
to the eleven amendments proposed. Only three of 
the fourteen propositions have carried, although 
eight of the eleven defeated questions received a 
majority of the votes cast upon them. 
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America’s Stake 
Se the Wie 


By C. A. SIEPMANN 


Education must reinterpret our history so that our people 
will understand to what extent America’s peculiar destiny 
is involved in the issues for which this war is being fought 


| WANT to talk to you tonight, if I 
may, in personal terms and in serious 
terms. I would like to start in terms 
of personal experience, because the 
things I have to say go back in their 
origin to experiences of my own rel- 
ative to the last war. 

In the last war, I was picked up, 
as boys are being picked up today, 
at the age of eighteen, with education 
incomplete, and thrust from school 
into war. We went into war un- 
trained, except in the technical require- 
ments of warfare. I was trained as a 
gunner, and I was efficiently trained 
to fire a gun. 

As I look back on that experience, 
and as I remember my return from 
that war, when I took up my educa- 
tion again at Oxford, two things are 
marked in my memory and in my 
retrospect on that experience. The 
first is that I should have done better 
in that war, I think as a soldier, and 
certainly as a citizen fortunate to 
emerge from that war, if as part of 
my training as a soldier I had been 
taught to understand something of the 
nature of the mission on which I was 
being sent. In that training the pur- 
pose for which we fought was not dis- 
closed. The aims and the ideals for 
which we were fighting were never 
mentioned. 

Now, when I came back from that 
war, I found there was between imy- 
self and my colleague students at Ox- 
ford, six months or a year younger 
than myself, a barrier of experience 
that nothing could pass. The experi- 
ence of war was something that could 
not be communicated to those who had 
not shared in it. No record, no ac- 
count of it could communicate what 
war had done to one, in what sense 
it had seared one’s soul and radically 
modified one’s outlook on things. 

Now, as I turn to my subject, the 
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problems of education in wartime, I 
think of it in terms of that experience. 
But to leave personal experience for 
a moment and to review the situation 
of those of us concerned with or actu- 
ally dealing in education at the present 
time, let me suggest an analogy to you. 

There survives from some 2,500 
years ago a famous Greek statue, the 
statue of the Winged Victory. The 
Winged Victory is a magnificent 
sculpture of ancient Greece that sur- 
vives to us today, decapitated and with 
one arm amputated. 

It occurs to me that in it you have 
a symbol of the nature of education 
in its present plight, under the exi- 
gencies of war. The crown and head 
of education as represented by our col- 
leges and universities have been all 
but lopped off by the removal of the 
students or the retention of only those 
concerned with technical problems 
relevant to war—medicine, engineer- 
ing, science and the rest. The removal 
by the draft or by the claims of war 
industry of teachers from many com- 
munities, has similarly left education 
to function, as it were, with an arm 
amputated. 

I like to carry that analogy of the 
Winged Victory further, however, to 
reckon with the fact that it is the 
statue of Winged Victory ; despite the 
lack of its head and the lack of its 
arm, the statue stands for victory. I 
think that despite the circumstances of 
war, which after all are temporary 
(and I don’t believe that there is any 
occasion for alarm in any quarter as 
to the desires or intentions of men in 
Washington to see the controls of war- 
time over education carried through 
into the peace )—despite these limita- 
tions, I should say that education 
was never more urgently necessary 
than it is today and never faced a more 
challenging task. 
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* 
TO THE EDUCATORS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: 
Our 
have always been molds in which we 


schools, public and private, 
cast the kind of life we wanted. To- 
day, what we all want is victory, and 
beyond victory a world in which free 
men may fulfill their aspirations. So 
we turn again to our educators and 
ask them to help us mold men and 
women who can fight through to vic- 
tory. We ask that every schoolhouse 
become a service center for the home 
front. And we pray that our young 
people will learn in the schools and in 
the colleges the wisdom and forbear- 
ance and patience needed by men and 
women of good will who seek to bring 
to this earth a lasting peace.—Prest- 
DENT FRANKLIN D. Roosevett, A 
Message to the National Institute on 
Education and the War, August 28, 
1942. 











War, after all, is a harsh and a 
costly lesson that we have to learn 
because we have failed to learn the 
that education might have 
taught us, had we had ears to hear. 
Now all of us—teachers, students, 
citizens alike—are in the melting pot 
of war, to acquire the re-education 
that its harsh methods and experiences 
have to give us. 

I do not want to refer to the imme- 
diate and obvious tasks which war has 
placed upon educators. I want rather 
to consider problems that bear not 
only on the winning of the war but 
on the winning of the peace which 
follows. I select three main fields of 
endeavor in which, it seems to me, 
education has a critical, a crucial and 
a decisive task to perform. 


lessons 


The first, unfortunately, lies outside 
your proper jurisdiction, though not 
beyond the range of your interest and 
concern. As | think of wartime educa- 
tion, I revert to that experience of my 
own which I have described to you as 
it relates to the boys drafted for the 
war, who have passed out of your 
hands into the hands of those who 
train them for the harshness of war 
itself. 

I believe that this war differs radi- 
cally from the last and from most wars 
that have ever been waged in that.this 
is a war of ideas. I believe that, be- 
cause it is a war of ideas, part of the 
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training of a citizen army must pro- 
vide for the education of those drafted 
into war in some understanding of the 
issues for which they are asked to 
fight, and in some understanding of 
the hopes and aspirations for which, 
possibly at the cost of their own lives, 
they are going to pay the price. 
Unless we can equip men to fight 
not only in terms of soldiers using 
weapons but as men imbued with the 
conception of a cause that overrides 
self-interest of any kind, I think the 
morale of the soldier and of the fight- 
ing man as such, is the 'ess. We might 
do well as educators to interest our- 
selves and express a great concern 
over this question of the degree to 
which the boys who are released from 
schools receive a training commensu- 
rate with the scale of the issues in 
which they are themselves involved. 


It might be well to recall that a 
stern man of war, Oliver Cromwell, 
defined the tunctions of the citizen 
soldier in terms that apply most rele- 
vantly now. He described the citizen 
soldier as one who knows what he 
fights for and loves what he knows. 


Implicit in that phrase are two tre- 
mendously important things—a sense 
of purpose, and a great love. Without 
those two no man is fully and fairly 


equipped to face the rigors and the 
fearfulness of modern warfare. More 
than the brawn of a man is required. 
The fullness of the spirit must be 
there, supported by all that spirit can 
convey, or in a crucial hour courage 
may yet fail. 

Another field of education which is 
most relevant to all of us, has refer- 
ence to the completion of the yet un- 
fulfilled task of bringing home to the 
citizen communities the nature of the 
war that they are in— their role in it, 
and the stake for which they are in- 
volved. Evidence there is in plenty to 
show that there are many people in 
America today who still do not appre- 
ciate the nature of the issue of this 
struggle, who feel in a sense unidenti- 
fied with the war, who regard it as 
something thrust upon them, in which 
they are not in any crucial sense in- 
volved. 

There is one respect in which we 
cannot communicate the realities of 
war. As we sit here tonight in com- 
fort and security, men are dying on 
the various battlefronts. In Europe a 
nation, a little nation, is being delib- 
erately starved to death. I have heard 
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it said that day by day a thousand 
Greeks die of literal starvation. None 
of these facts of the brutalities and 
horrors of war can be conveyed in any 
real sense. We at this distance of 
space are at a grave disadvantage in 
understanding the nature of this as- 
pect of war. The nature of war, how- 
ever, is not decisive in creating what 
I would call a true morale. 

The crucial factor is that we should, 
each one of us, feel ourselves identified 
with this war in terms of purpose. If 
the incentive that we offer to people 
to prosecute this war is the simple, 
crude incentive of survival only, I 
think we shall find that it will let us 
down. It is dangerous in two senses. 

It is dangerous because it is in- 
adequate as a true incentive, and it is 
dangerous because it belies the real 
purpose and destiny with which we 
are involved in fighting this war. 

To communicate to people a sense 
of belonging, of participating in this 
war, there is one thing that can be 
done that in a sense is startling to 
many Americans. | believe that the 
real sense of war can best be commu- 
nicated to us in this country by a re- 
interpretation of our own history. 

We, in this country, in a sense, be- 
gan this war. We began it a long time 
ago. We began it in 1776. America in 
1776 started a tide flowing that has 
flowed on through all the years that 
have passed since then. One often hears 
this age of ours spoken of as the In- 
dustrial Age. I think that is a mis- 
nomer. That expresses a subordinate 
aspect of our age. 

I believe this age is more properly 
called the Age of Emancipation. It 
was America that set the tide of eman- 
cipation flowing in 1776, when it 
broke away from the tyranny of kings 
and princes. It was America that kept 
that tide of emancipation flowing 
through the liberation of worshipers 
of faith from the tyranny of persecu- 
tion of religion. America achieved 
freedom of speech for its own people. 
Seventy years on, that tide bogged 
down, and America fought the blood- 
iest war in history to achieve the 
emancipation of all men from slavery. 
Since then that tide has swelled to 
achieve the emancipation of labor in 
many other fields. 

As we recall that progress towards 
emancipation, the part that America 
has in this war seems to me to become 
much plainer. There is a sense of des- 
tiny to which we can rally American 
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opinion. In that sense, this war is 
more our war than it is that of any 
other people on this earth. The tide 
that we set flowing in 1776 has now 
increased until it laps on every shore 
of every continent around this globe. 
The quest for freedom has caught on 
and it principles are now being voiced 
back to America by men who claim it 
and aspire to it and are one with us in 
an effort to achieve its realization 
through the struggle of this war. The 
lesson that this retrospect can teach 
us is that it is truly American to 
pursue the ends of this war as rep- 
resenting a truth of history of which 
American history is a part. 

You can do two things in life. You 
can go on, or you can go back, You 
cannot stand still. The notion of a 
status quo is historically and psycho- 
logically an illusion. Any who cherishes 
the notion that this war is a passing 
episode which once done with will 
permit us to revert to the status quo, 
is harboring a fearful delusion. 

The issue of this war, as I see it, is 
whether the tide that America set 
flowing in 1776 shall be allowed to 
surge onward, or whether it shall be 
pressed back by the counterflow of a 
tide urged on by men whose concep- 
tion of society is one which offers the 
disgraceful security of a slave state as 
against the hazard and the adventure 
of freedom—political, psychological, 
intellectual, and emotional. The fulfill- 
ment of that destiny is ours in a pre- 
eminent sense. It was America that 
gave it to the world and so created our 
modern age. 

So I would say that educators 
should reconsider the interpretation of 
the history of this continent as one 
having a continuing relevance to the 
issues in which we are involved today, 
as another method of welding the al- 
legiance of the people of this country 
to the cause for which this war is 
being waged. 

There is a third field in which edu- 
cation must serve. We shall emerge 
from this war as a nation responsible 
for tasks not hitherto undertaken. We 
shall emerge as one of the leading 
powers concerned with the rehabilita- 
tion of a world half destroyed and 
a system of society, that is world-wide 
and based on international co-opera- 
tion. 

This prospect has tremendous im- 
plications for education. It is not a 
problem for statesmen only. In a slave 

(Continued on page 189) 
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Presented by the Committee 
on Finance and Adopted 
by the Representative As- 
sembly December 29, 1942 





REPORT on the BUDGET 








Item of Explanation 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1941 


to 
June 30, 1942 


Actual 
Receipts 
July 1, 1941 


to 
June 30, 1942 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1942 


to 
June 30, 1943 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1943 


to 
June 30, 1944 





Division Dues 

2 Blackhawk 

3 Central 

4 Chicago ; 

5 DuPage Valley 
East Central 
Eastern ‘ 
Illinois Valley 
Lake Shore 
Mississippi Valley 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 

3 Peoria 
Rock River 

5 South Central 

5 Southeastern 

7 Southern 
Southwestern 
Western 


Total Membership Dues 


ILLinoIs EpucaTIOn 
31 Advertising 
32 Subscriptions 


Other Sources 
50 Rental, Interest, etc. 


Total Receipts 
Balance beginning of fiscal year 


Total Receipts and Balance 
Disbursements 


Balance close of fiscal year 








$ 1,885.00 
2,260.00 
15,019.00 
1,130.00 
3,250.00 
2,485.00 
2,106.00 
9,000.00 
1,545.00 
3,000.00 
2,400.00 
2,497.00 
1,755.00 
4,205.00 
1,685.00 
3,476.00 
4,434.00 
2,018.00 


$ 1,911.00 
2,568.00 
18,615.00 
1,229.00 
3,361.00 
2,640.00 
2,114.00 
8,776.00 
1,476.00 
3,084.00 
2,134.00 
2,659.00 
1,880.00 
4,208.00 
1,581.00 
3,464.00 
4,539.00 
2,095.00 





$ 1,885.00 
2,260.00 
14,500.00 
1,175.00 
3,350.00 
2,650.00 
2,100.00 
8,600.00 
1,500.00 
3,100.00 
2,250.00 
2,600.00 
1,875.00 
4,200.00 
1,525.00 
3,575.00 
4,525.00 
2,000.00 








$64,150.00 


9,830.00 
170.00 


950.00 


$75,100.00 


7,065.55 


$82,165.55 


73,605.00 


“$ 8,560.55 


$68,334.00 


6,464.33 
146.15 


1,074.84 


$76,019.32 
7,065.55 
"$83,084.87 
70,030.03 
$13,054. 








Item of Expenditure 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1941 


to 
June 30, 1942 


Actual 
Disbursements 
July 1, 1941 


to 
Tune 30, 1942 


8,500.00 
150.00 


900.00 


$73,220.00 
13,054.84 


$86,274.84 


75,595.00 


$10,679.84 





$63,670.00 


$ 1,900.00 
2,300.00 
14,500.00 
1,200.00 
3,500.00 
2,500.00 
2,100.00 
8,800.00 
1,450.00 
3,200.00 
2,300.00 
2,700.00 
1,900.00 
4,300.00 
1,500.00 
3,500.00 
4,700.00 
2,100.00 


$64,450.00 


7,000.00 
625.00 


1,000.00 
$73,075.00 
10,679.84 
$83,754.84 
70,585.00 





Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1942 


to 
June 30, 1943 





GENERAL ORGANIZATION 
110 Annual Meeting 
121 NEA Director 
122 NEA Delegates 
130 Contingencies 
Board of Directors 
Legislative Committee 
3 Special Committees 
Printing, Supplies 
5 Public Relations Committee 
5 Finance Committee 
Fees and Dues 
Social Security 
170 Unemployment Compensation 


180 Liability and Burglary Insurance 


General Organization Total 


DEPARTMENTAL 
Advisory 
19 


212 Legal 

220 Contingencies 
Advisory Total 

Editorial 

231 Editor 

232 Secretary 

233 Equipment and Supplies 


| 
| 
| 


| 


$ 1,500.00 
600.00 
2,500.00 
600.00 
1,500.00 
1,700.00 
1,000.00 
500.00 
500.00 
450.00 
150.00 
300.00 
700.00 


$ 1,413.07 
600.00 
2,500.00 
555.78 
698.34 
894.88 
1,039.45 
1,700.00* 
651.63 
165.96 
96.00 
309.82 
644,99 


$ 1,200.00 
600.00 
2,000.00 
525.00 
1,280.00 
2,500.00 
1,000.00 
1,700.00 
600.00 
450.00 
150.00 
350.00 
700.00 
75.00 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1943 
to 
June 30, 1944 


$ 1,000.00 
300.00 
1,000.00 
600.00 
800.00 
1,200.00 
1,000.00 
1,200.00 
500.00 
300.00 
100.00 
350.00 
650.00 
50.00 





$12,000.00 


$11,269.92 


$13,130.00 


$ 9,050.00 





500.00 
800.00 


591.63 


750.00 
800.00 


1,000.00 
950.00 





$ 1,300.00 


$ 591.63 





$ 1,550.00 


$ 1,950.00 








2,700.00 
1,560.00 
375.00 





2,999.25 
1,574.82 
407.93 


3,150.00 
1,650.00 
375.00 








3,300.00 
1,725.00 
350.00 





~* Transferred from previous budget. (Manual) 
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Fi ale oe 


fag ere 


Te oak ee SS 








No. Item of Expenditure 





234 Postage and Mailing 
235 Pictures and Printing 
236 Travel 
237 Extra Help 
Editorial Total 
Public Relations 
241 Public Relations Director 
242 Secretary 
243 Equipment and Supplies 
244 Postage and Mailing. 
245 Pictures and Printing 
246 Travel 
247 Extra Help 
248 Radio 
Public Relations Total 
Research 
251 Research Director 
252 Secretary 
253 Equipment and Supplies 
254 Postage and Mailing 
255 Pictures and Printing 
256 Travel 
257 Extra Help 
258 Research Assistant 
Research Total 
Executive 
261 Executive Secretary 
262 Secretary 
263 Equipment and Supplies 
264 Postage and Mailing 
265 Printing 
266 Travel 
267 Extra Help 
Executive Total 
Treasurer 
271 Salary 
272 Expense 
273 Auditing 
Treasurer’s Total 
Departmental Totals 
BuILDING AND GROUNDS 
310 Janitor 
320 Fuel, Light, Phone 
330 Contingencies : 
340 Equipment, Supplies, Repairs 
350 Taxes ‘ ; 
300 Insurance, Depreciation 
Building and Grounds Total 
Grand Total 





Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1941 


to 
June 30, 1942 


Actual 
Disbursements 
July 1, 1941 


to 
June 30, 1942 


Accepted 
Budget 
July 1, 1942 


to 
June 30, 1943 


Proposed 
Budget 
July 1, 1943 


to 
June 30, 1944 





300.00 
19,500.00 
400.00 
600.00 





$25,435.00 


168.77 
17,071.35 
198.69 
598.00 


23,018.81 | 


300.00 
19,000.00 
400.00 
600.00 


$25,475.00 





175.00 
19,000.00 
200.00 
500.00 





25,250.00 








3,720.00 
1,560.00 
500.00 
750.00 
1,800 
600.00 
100.00 


| $ 9,030.00 


3,750.10 
1,574.82 
593.31 
681.00 
1,832.55 
654.82 
89.68 


~ $ 9176.28 


1,650.00 
300.00 
750.00 

1,800.00 
600.00 
300.00 
350.00 


4,050.00 
1,725.00 
300.00 
650.00 
1,500.00 
500.00 
100.00 





~ $ 9,650.00 


$ 8,825.00 











4,800.00 
1,800.00 
350.00 
250.00 
600.00 
300.00 
200.00 
2,400.00 








~~ $10,700.00 


$10,577.18 





4,800.00 
1,874.82 
347.14 
250.00 
600.00 
297.65 
188.12 
2,219.45 


4,800.00 
1,875.00 
400.00 
250.00 
800.00 
400.00 
200.00 
2,340.00 





$11,065.00. | 





6,500.00 
1,800.00 
250.00 
225.00 
150.00 
600.00 
100.00 


~ $ 9,625.00 - 


600.00 
215.00 


6,600.25 
1,874.82 
246.12 
223.75 
152.94 
600.00 
92.00 


“$ 9,789.88 


600.00 
89.18 





$10 


6,900.00 
1,950.00 
250.00 
225.00 
150.00 
600.00 
150.00 


600.00 
200.00 
75.00 


4,800.00 
1,875.00 
300.00 
250.00 
500.00 
400.00 
150.00 
2,460.00 


"$10,735.00 7 





7,200.00 
2,025.00 
200.00 
225.00 
150.00 
500.00 
100.00 


~ $10,400.00 


500.00 
100.00 
100.00 


~ $ 815.00 | $ 68918 


$875.00 ~$ 700.00 °° 





«$56,905.00 


$53,842.96 


$58,840.00 


~~ $57,860.00 


900.00 
1,500.00 
150.00 
1,500.00 
650.00 


899.85 
1,600.13 
144.77 
1,629.71 
642.69 


900.00 
1,400.00 
150.00 
500.00 
650.00 


900.00 
1,200.00 
500.00 
400.00 
650.00 


—| $73,605.00 





Important Tax Rate Decision 


The Illinois Supreme Court in a 
recent decision held that school elec- 
tions to change tax rates under Sec- 
tion 189 of the School Law must fol- 
low the form of ballot set forth in Sec- 
tion 16 of the Ballot Law. 

In 381 Jilinois 490, in the case of 
People ex rel. Henry vs. New York 
Central Railroad Lines, our Court 
stated that all of the educational tax 
rate above $1.00 in the school district 
involved was invalid—because in the 
election which was believed to have 
raised such rate above $1.00 there had 
been used a ballot which compelled 
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___ $ 4,700.00 $ 4917.15 
$70,030.03 





$3,625.00 


25.00 25.00 
~-$ 3,675.00 





the voter to vote “For” or “Against” 
the increase in rate. 

It is necessary, the Court declared, 
to have the ballot in such instances set 
forth a question as, “Shall the board 
. . . be authorized to levy an annual 
tax of not to exceed . . . per cent for 
educational purposes?” and to place 
“Yes” and “No” with squares there- 
after for the voter to use in expressing 
his choice in voting on the proposition 
involved in said question. 

The Court repeated its former 
statement in 379 Illinois 594, People 
ex rel. Toman vs. Chicago Great 
Western Railroad Company, wherein 
it was pointed out that a specific form 
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~~ $75,595.00 ~~ $70,585.00 7 





of ballot is not provided in Section 189 
of the School Law and that in any 
such instance the “Yes” and “No” 
form of proposition is to be used as 
specified under the Ballot Law. 

A request for a rehearing in the 
case reported in 381 Jllinois 490 was 
made, but such was denied in Janu- 
ary. The final opinion now is available 
in printed form and should be avail- 
able in any good law library or law 
office. 

Attempts to validate by special leg- 
islation the tax rate increases that 
have been voted in certain districts 
under a “For” or “Against” form of 
ballot may be made.—L.R.G. 
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By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 


i DAVE: 

I regretted that you could not at- 
tend our eighty-ninth annual conven- 
tion. To me and to many others, I’m 
sure, it was an inspiring, assuring 
event. In spite of travel difficulties, 
rationing restrictions, etc. our Divi- 
sions were represented by the quotas 
of delegates to which they were en- 
titled. Five hundred sixty-five persons 
enjoyed our annual banquet, which 
was addressed by Governor Green. 
The reception at our headquarters, 
and the social and dance informally 
arranged by a self-appointed commit- 
tee of delegates, were well attended. 

The detailed prograra of legislation, 
public relations, finance, and teacher 
welfare which the Representative As- 
sembly carefully developed after pre- 
convention and convention study and 
deliberation, remains to be implement- 
ed by our committees, officers, and 
staff. The final success of the pro- 
gram, however, will rest largely upon 
the understanding and help of our 
membership throughout the State. 


Sources of Information 


[ sincerely hope that every member 
will study carefully the various com- 
mittee and staff reports presented in 
our magazine, ILLINOIS EDUCATION. 
Particularly should the officers and 
members of the divisional delegate 
bodies and leaders of local teacher as- 
sociations and clubs be well versed in 
the program. School administrators 
throughout the State should be well 
posted for they may be called upon in 
a special way to advance the program 
locally and in the State Legislature. 

It is difficult to predict the fate of 
our legislative program this year, un- 
less we are well prepared to support 
it “back home.” Every school system 
and professional organization should 
be efficiently organized at once to sup- 
port the program locally toward the 
end that each legislator may know the 
will and determination of his people 
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An informal communication emphasizing current 
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to preserve and extend educational 
opportunities in Illinois. I cannot 
overemphasize this necessity. 

We shall endeavor to keep the local 
leaders currently informed through 
our Legislative Bulletin and other re- 
leases. We will depend upon ILLINoIs 
EDUCATION to keep our great mem- 
bership informed. Other releases to 
lay leaders will assist the program. 
Slides will be prepared for use locally. 
All that we might do, however, will 
not amount to a great deal unless the 
“folks back home” exert themselves 
effectively in public relations and leg- 
islative activities. 


State’s Ability 


We have been told that under no 
circumstances must Education suffer 
because of the war. On the other hand, 
we are advised that local taxes must 
be decreased because of the Federal 
taxes. We are told that the State in- 
come is decreasing, and yet we ob- 
serve hasty efforts to invest $60,000,- 
000 of surplus State funds. We have 
no objection to such investment pro- 
viding that in the post-war period it 
might be applied at least in great 
part to the rehabilitation of schools in 
Illinois. We can strenuously object to 
the theory, however, that Illinois can- 
not give additional, badly needed sup- 
port for its public schools. 


Schools’ Needs 


School people and patrons must re- 
member that if the schools and our 
pupils are to suffer no reduction in 
educational offerings, school expendi- 
tures must increase about 25 percent 
to meet increased costs of operation 
coincident with the war. At least 
$30,000,000 per year must be found 
somewhere or our schools will suffer. 

A great part of this amount must 
be provided locally through increased 
assessed valuations obtained through 
adjustments during this year of quad- 
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rennial reassessment,* or in increased 
local levy limits for school purposes. 


Finance a Major Problem 


Another great part of the needed 
revenue must, however, be provided 
by the state of Illinois. The Federal 
Government may find it necessary to 
appropriate funds for the emergency. 
If the local school units and the state 
of Illinois fail to recognize this emer- 
gency, the drastic effects of the quick- 
ly developing situation mav force 
Federal action accompanied by Fed- 
eral control. 

More than ever before, Dave, ade- 
quate school financing is our greatest 
problem. School people, school pa- 
trons, legislators, and state officers 
must not be allowed to forget that fact. 
Failure to act now will bring about 
tragic consequences not only for the 
immediate future but for the years to 
come. We cannot ration education and 
win this war. We cannot ration educa- 
tion and be prepared for the long- 
sought permanent peace for which this 
war is being fought. It is much better 
for the state of Illinois to invest mil- 
lions of dollars in the education of 
youth today than it is to set aside 
nest eggs for material projects to- 
morrow. 

You will please pardon my philoso- 
phizing this way, Dave, but I’m tre- 
mendously impressed with the gravity 
of our situation and the far reaches of 
our responsibilities as educators as we 
view the welfare of the public in the 
years to come. 


I feel that it is our professional and 
patriotic duty fearlessly to publicize 
the imminence of financial dangers 
facing public education in this time 
of crisis. 

Sincerely yours, 
Irv. 


"1942 was reassessment year in seventeen com 
mission counties; 1943 in all others 
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Leek right, 
feel right, 
in this classic dress 


$14.95 
From Tip-to-Toe Shop 


“Jewel” studs on gold, blue, green or 
tan rayon crepe for a shirtwaist dress 
with 9-gore skirt. 12-20, $14.95. Hat, 
in spring pastels, $10.95; purse, in 
black or brown, $5.95. 


You'll find this assembled cos- 
tume at the Tip-to-Toe Shop, 
mecca for busy women. Our 
fashion counselor, Frances 
Carr, will assemble clothes from 
all over the store. And if 
you’re out of town, write her! 
Find out what the Tip-to-Toe 
Shop can do for you! Tip-to-Toe 
Shop — Sixth Floor. 








Digest of Board Meetings 


TIME AND Pace: Chicago, Illinois, 
Sherman Hotel, December 12, 1942, 
2:30 P.M. 

PRESENT: President V. L. Nickell ; 
Directors W. C. Handlin, E. H. Stull- 
ken, Russell Malan, Hester Bur- 
bridge; and Director of Public Rela- 
tions, B. I. Griffith (part-time) and 
Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. 

2. Approved monthly financial re- 
port and plans for membership pam- 
phlets. 

3. Authorized Trevett-Mattis Bank- 
ing Company, Champaign, Illinois, as 
depository for currently surplus funds 
(not to exceed $5000). 

4. Directed preparation of a resolu- 
tion to the effect that colleges be asked 
to provide freshman credit for selected 
boys and girls in the senior year of 
high school who have been provided 
special courses related to the present 
emergency, such courses being deter- 
mined by a joint committee of high- 
school and college educators. 

5. Authorized minor installation at 
headquarters building. 

6. Received report regarding mail- 
ing permit adjustments. 

7. Received progress reports on two 
tenure cases. 

8. Received report relative to the 
sale of eighty-two copies of Public Re- 
lations film, “Backing Up the Guns.” 

9. Informally approved the prepara- 
tion of radio scripts. 

10. Authorized the preparation of 
a sound movie film for membership 
purposes. 

11. Heard report of Conference on 
School Legislation. 

12. Received report of plans for 
Progressive Education Association 
meeting in Chicago. 

13. Discussed final details of I.E.A. 
Annual Meeting. 

ADJOURNMENT: 5:45 P.M. 

IRvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 
x * * 
Spring field, December 30, 1942 


TIME AND Ptace: Springfield, IIli- 
nois, Elks Club, December 30, 1942, 
12 m. 

PRESENT: President V. L. Nickell; 
Directors W. C. Handlin, E. H. Stull- 
ken, Hester Burbridge, Russell Ma- 
lan; and Executive Secretary Irving 
F. Pearson. 
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Business: 1. Board to meet Feb- 
ruary 5 at Bloomington. 

2. Meeting with divisional presi- 
dents and treasurers at Springfield at 
9:30 a.m., February 6. 

3. Increased janitor’s salary $10 
per month by virtue of increased serv- 
ices and as per Finance Committee 
recommendations. 

ADJOURNMENT: 12:30 P.M. 

IrvinG F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 
: + @ 
Springfield, November 28, 1942 


TiME AND P ace: Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Springfield, Illinois, Nov- 
ember 28, 1942 at 2:00 p.m. 

PresENT: Acting President Russell 
Malan; Directors W. C. Handlin, E. 
H. Stullken, and Hester Burbridge; 
Executive Secretary Irving F. Pear- 
son. 

Business: 1. Approved minutes of 
previous meeting. : 

2. Added an elementary school rep- 
resentative to Committee on Educa- 
tional Trends. 

3. Discussed Federal control of 
salaries, and directed Executive Sec- 
retary to advise regarding current 
changes in regulations. 

4. Accepted with regret the resig- 
nation of Miss Hazel Koch, Rockford, 
chairman of the Committee on Equal 
Opportunities. 

5. Completed plans ‘for Annual 
Meeting and banquet. 

6. Recommended that I.E.A. break- 
fast be held in connection with A.A. 
S.A. meeting at St. Louis in Feb- 
ruary. 

7. Decided to meet at Hotel Sher- 
man at 2:00 p.m., Saturday, Decem- 
ber 12, 1942. 

ADJOURNMENT: 5:10 P.M. 

IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


Reports Omitted 


This issue of your ILLINo1s Epuca- 
TION was planned to be a full though 
condensed record of the Eighty-ninth 
Annual Meeting of the I.E.A. The 
complete stenographic record is on file 
in the headquarters office. Committee 
reports are presented as amended and 
adopted or received by the Represent- 
ative Assembly. However, there was 
not space for two important reports: 
the report of the Teacher Welfare 
Committee and the report of the Com- 
mittee on Kindergarten Legislation. 
These will appear in the March issue. 
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HEADQUARTERS 
STAFF 
REPORT 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secreiary 


Ts staff of the I.E.A. has nearly 
concluded the work of a non-legisla- 
tive year. The term “non-legislative 
year” brings with it connotations in- 
dicating a let-down in efforts as com- 
pared with a legislative year. It is true 
that the tempo of things changes for 
all except perhaps the Editorial De- 
partment. The work to be done is, 
however, perhaps more challenging 
and quite as exacting. The closing of 
a year of legislative effort is an im- 
mediate signal for the evaluation of 
achievements and failures and the 
construction of a new program of edu- 
cational and professional advancement. 
This program is, as always, first 
based upon a careful program of re- 
search and study. In this connection 
the I.E.A. is exceedingly fortunate in 
the uniformly high caliber of its re- 
search efforts under the direction of 
Lester R. Grimm, assisted by Wilbur 
Reece and Mrs. Mildred Whitlock. 


The Director’s report emphasizes 
informational service relative to such 
subjects as taxation, salary schedul- 
ing, teacher tenure, and other teacher 
welfare issues, school finance, pupil 
welfare, school reorganization, and 
similar subjects. The assistance is ex- 
tended to groups and individuals as 
well as to committees of the associa- 
tion. 


The Research Department’s assist- 
ance to committees takes the form of 
participation in committee meetings, 
correspondence, and especially pre- 
paration and distribution of valuable 
special reports. In addition the depart- 
ment prepares many magazine articles 
and study units, and prepares and 
distributes numerous publications. A 
partial listing of titles emphasizes the 
extent and importance of these of- 
ferings : 

Mental Deviates in Common Schools; 
The Teachers Contract in Illinois: School 
Finance and War; Salary Scheduling Dur- 
ing the War; State Support of Public 
Schools; Some Trends in One-Teacher 
Schools; Twelve-Grade School Districts 
and the State; Teachers and Social Se- 
curity ; Contracts and Dismissals of Teach- 
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ers in Illinois ; Facts—Economic and Finan- 
cial; Recent Economic Trends; General 
Property Tax Problems in Illinois; Prob- 
lems of the School Township Office ; School 
District Reorganization and Related Prob- 
lems; The Gateway Amendment; A Guide 
for Salary Scheduling ; The Federal Salary 
and Wage Regulation Program; Finance 
Trends and Teachers, etc. 


Although the field work of the de- 
partment necessarily has been re- 
stricted by lack of time and a limited 
travel budget, several days were em- 
ployed in field research. Additional 
time was spent in conferences and 
speaking engagements. The latter in- 


cluded addresses before eight Division 
meetings or assemblies, and talks be- 
fore a limited number of institutes, 
teacher meetings, educational forums, 
and civic groups. 

The Director has participated in 
many conferences on local school 
finance problems, meetings on teacher 
certification, and conferences on war- 
time problems of education. He at- 
tended the N.E.A. meeting in Denver 
and the Mid-West School Finance 
Conference sponsored by the N.E.A. 

The legal research services of the 
department are being emphasized in 





' LOANS FOR 


$10.07 a month repays 


EED SOME extra cash to meet an emer- 

gency? If you have a steady teaching 
position you can borrow at Household 
Finance quickly and privately. You may 
repay your loan in monthly instalments 
that fit your own income and situation. If 
there is no Household Finance office near 
you, you may obtain your loan by mail. 

No endorsers needed 

You need no security of any kind to borrow 


TEACHERS — 


$100 loan in 12 months 


$20 to $300. We rely on your simple prom- 
ise to repay. No endorsers or guarantors 
are ever required. We do not question 
friends or school authorities about your 
credit. 

Total cost of $50 loan $3.84 
Charges are made only for the time you 
have the money. The sooner you repay the 
less your loan costs. A $50 loan repaid in 
four monthly instalments of $13.46 
each costs only $3.84. The 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 


cost of a $100 loan repaid in six 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 


instalments of $18.48 each is 





10 
paymts 


WY siete 
baymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 


$10.88. Payments shown in the 


12 
baymts || table include all charges. You may 





$ 25 
50 
75 

100 
125 
150 


200 


$ 8.85 
17.69 
26.54 


35.38 
44.18 
52.98 


$ 6.73 
13.46 
20.20 


$ 9.24 
13.86 


18.48 
23.08 
27.66 


36.78 


$ 7.13 
10.70 


14.27 
17.81 
21.34 


28.36 


$ 5.87 
8.81 


11.75 
14.66 
17.55 


23.31 


26.93 
33.63 
40.31 


70.53 | 53.66 
250 | 88.08| 66.97 | 45.89 | 35.37 | 29.06 
300 | 105.62] 80.29 | 55.00 | 42.36 | 34.80 

















choose the payment schedule that 
$ 5. suits you best. Please apply for 

’ your loan at the nearest House- 
hold Finance office. Or send the 
coupon for full information about 
borrowing by mail. 


10. 
12.56 
15.04 


19.96 
24.87 


29°76 To help families stretch their 








bat GUARANTEE that these payments will repay 
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clude charges at the rate of 








HOUSEHOL 
fz 


ESTA 





CHIcAGO—2nd FI., CHAMPAIGN—4thF1., 


; Lincoln Bidg.. 
gt Phone 511 

Ph. FRAnklin 1082 

ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk. Bldg. 
Phone 3-8871 

Aurora—Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat. Bk. 
Bidg., Aurora 8445 

BLOOMINGTON— Sth 


.. Peo 
Bldg., ol 4765 


Decatur—4th FI, 
Citizens Buildi 
Phone 5277 


Begr Sx. Louis—2nd 
FL, 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East 6738 


7 = 3rd_ FL, 
State a Bldg. 


if payments are made on schedule. Total cost will be re- 
ahead of schedule. Payments in- 


incomes Household has published 
a series of practical booklets on 
of a buying and budgeting. Scores of 
schools use this material in their 


A : home economics classes. Ask for 


PRESIDENT. HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
———==<=—=—_wnunDHRAYX/7H7”_—»=—=—=>=" 





sample copies. 


PERSONAL LOANS~—$20 TO $300 


D FINANCE 


BLISHED 1878 





LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN 15 ILLINOIS CITIES 


RockrorD—6th Fl 
Talcott Bidg., 
Main 930 


GALESBURG— 3rd FL, 
Bank of Gales- 


burg Bidg., 
Phone: 6226 Main 
JouetT—3rd Floor, 
Rialto Theater 
Building, 
Phone Joliet 6184 
NE—4th Fi 
Fifth Ave. Bldg. 
Moline 1464 
Psoria—3rd_ Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg., 
Phone 4-5177 


Myers Building, 

Phone 5765 

Mor 

WAUKEGAN-2nd FI., 
210 Washington 
Sc., WaukeganState 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotiations can be compleied by mail 





FREE BOOKLET AND APPLICATION BLANK— 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail §0 nearest office — address above) 
Please mail me free copy of your brochure: 
“How to Get a Teacher Loan on House- 
hold’s Special Payment Plan.” I under- 
stand this request places me under no 
obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If immediate loan is wanted, state amount desired 
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the investigation of tenure cases and 
in the preparation of bills covering 
legislative proposals of the I.E.A. 


2. .v° @ 
EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


If the Research Department pro- 
vides the lifeblood of the Illinois 
Education Association, the Public Re- 
lations and Editorial departments pro- 
vide the system by which the lifeblood 
circulates. 

ILLINoIs EpucaTION has proved its 
worth time and time again in inform- 
ing our membership and indirectly the 


public relative to the program, studies, 
findings, etc., of our association. Mrs. 
Eloise P. Bingham, Editor, reports 
the issuance of 395,646 copies of the 
magazine during the year at a total 
cost of $16,770.69. Of this amount 
$6,610.27 was returned in advertising 
receipts. The net cost of the publica- 
tion was reduced to slightly more than 
two and one-half cents per copy for 
printing and mailing. 


The Editor and staff are partic- 
ularly proud of the superior work- 
manship of our new printers, Neely 
Printing Company of Chicago, whose 





New American 


WOOD FOLDING CHAIRS AND 
UNIVERSAL TABLES 


H™ is the logical answer to 
your urgent seating problems! 
Handsome, strong, rigid and long- 
lasting all-wood furniture from 
American Seating Company's de- 
sign rooms! 

Universal Tables in four sizes 
(24 x 48, 30 x 60, 30 x 72 and 
36 x 72 inches). Note total ab- 





sence of structural interference 
with feet or knees. 

All-Service Wood Folding Chair 
No. 674, with cradle-formed seat 
and back of resin-bonded plywood. 
Folds to thickness of one leg for 
compact storage. Metal parts 
bonderized to resist rust. Durably 
finished. 


Solve your critical seating problems the 
American Way, through these war days, 


because— 


14 East Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 


Illinois 
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favorable bid attracted our printing 
contract for this year. 

A dollar earned in advertising re- 
ceipts is a dollar earned for the ex- 
tension of the work of the association. 
Many variables in the present adver- 
tising period make budgeting of re- 
ceipts from advertising most difficult 
and uncertain, 

Institutional advertising such as 
that of Westinghouse Electric, Heinz, 
and Pillsbury, opens new prospects to 
educational journals such as ours 
“Advertising must educate each gen 
eration of buyers anew” is a dictun 
receiving new attention aad respect 
If you appreciate these advertise 
ments, and the dollars they save for 
our association, please write in ap 
preciation of these firms. The way to 
insure advertising that we can prop- 
erly welcome to our publication is to 
respond to it when it appears. 

Advertisers value our magazine, 
not only because of our coverage of 
43,000 persons, but because of the 
superior make-up and content of the 
publication. 

Careful attention is given continu 
ously to the editorial balance and con- 
tent of our magazine, ILLINoIs Epu 
CATION. The fluidity of present-day 
circumstances is reflected by a great 
diversity of offerings in school finance, 
curricula, administration, teacher wel- 
fare, pupil welfare, and organization 
Socio-educational problems in their 
war-related settings are reflected in 
many subjects, such as Relation of 
Schools to Delinquency in Time of 
War; Post-War Planning, Adult II 
literacy and the Selective Service, and 
Educational Facts in the 1940 Census. 

Teacher welfare problems have 
been discussed under subjects such as 
Battle of Inflation, Teacher Salaries 
and Teacher Shortage, Salary Sched- 
uling During the War and Teachers 
Salaries Should Be Raised Now. 

The uncertain future raises many 
questions which may reveal them- 
selves in subsequent articles. For ex- 
ample, What will be the result of the 
induction of eighteen- and nineteen- 
year-old youth on the high schools? 
the colleges? Should selected youth 
enter college from the junior year of 
high school? How will stabilization 


regulations affect teacher salaries? 
Where and how may we secure teach- 
ers for rural schools? How shall we 
maintain present educational stan- 
dards in the face of increased costs? 
What new services are expected from 
the schools in assisting the great war 
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effort? What is happening to state 
revenues? local assessments? tax col- 
lections? How goes our legislative 
program? What’s happening at Wash- 
ington ? 

It behooves all Illinois teachers to 
read IL~LtINo1is Epucation regularly 
and carefully. If the facts and answers 
can be ascertained, ILLrInors Epuca- 
TION will present them under the 
astute direction of its Editor, Mrs. 
Bingham, assisted by her secretary, 


Mrs. Roberta Padfield. 
* * * 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
DEPARTMENT 

Never has a program of public re- 
lations assumed such importance and 
significance at it has today. The IIli- 
nois Education Association is particu- 
larly fortunate in having established 
its Department of Public Relations 
six years ago. Illinois has led the way 
nationally in this important service. 

\ new venture in I.E.A. public re- 
lations has hit the bell with a resound- 
ing clang. The I.E.A. financed and 
produced sound movie film “Backing 
Up the Guns” has “gone to town” if 
you please. Seventeen Divisions and 
150 other teacher groups and indi- 
viduals provided special contributions 
totaling with some I.E.A. assistance 
the $3500 necessary to produce 15- 
and 6-minute versions in 16mm and 
35mm films. 

The film has been shown nationally 
as well as locally, with the result that 
35 copies have been sold in 15 states 
other than Illinois, with a net profit 
to our association of $708.70. 

Eighty-two copies of the film are 
now in use. In at least two communi- 
ties, Springfield and Dundee, the film 
has played a major part in gaining 
increased local tax levy limits. Mr. 
Bernard I. Griffith, Director, reports 
that to date over 166,000 persons have 
seen the theatre version distributed 
from the state office alone. This re- 
flects a cost of about two cents per 
person. In addition, however, many 
tens of thousands have seen films 
locally owned and distributed. 

Mr. Griffith informs us that the 
theatres in the average city during 
the course of a week show to audi- 
ences totaling in number the entire 
population of the city. Let every 
school administrator and teacher lead- 
er see to it that the film is shown in 
the local theatres, schools, and civic 
cubs, and we will have provided a 
powerful public relations background 
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for the protection and extension of our 
educational gains in Illinois, in a time 
when travel and conference difficulties 
prevent the use of techniques formerly 
employed. 

incidentally, but most importantly, 
the profit derived from the sale of our 
films outside of Illinois will help 
finance an inspiring new sound movie 
emphasizing ninety years of service 
by the I.E.A. to Illinois schools and 
school teachers. 

Mr. Griffith is, by nomination of 
our Board of Directors, a member of 
the N.E.A. Commission for the De- 


fense of Democracy Through Educa- 
tion. This commission was largely 
instrumental in securing the enact- 
ment of the Brown Amendment to 
the Hatch Act. This amendment pre- 
served for teachers the ordinary rights 
and privileges of American citizenship 
plus the right to teach as the mind, 
heart, and conscience dictate, un- 
hampered by the threat of Federal 
supervison and restriction. Mr. Grif- 
fith has made some valuable sugges- 
tions to the commission, which sug- 
gestions the commission might very 
well heed. 
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This year, combine study and needed recreation in Minnesota 
Land of Ten Thousand Lakes! 

In addition to more than 700 courses, covering all fields of inter- 
est, especial emphasis is being placed on war-time educational 


More than 400 educators, including many of national and inter- 
national reputation—plus the splendid facilities of great libraries 
offer. an outstanding opportunity for both 
graduate and undergraduate study. 


First term registration Monday and Tuesday, June 14, 15. 
Second term registration Monday, July 26. 


MINNESOTA 
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A new pamphlet to be distributed 
to members and prospective members 
is now being printed. The pamphlet, 
entitled “90 Years of Service” will 
depict the achievements and program 
of the I.E.A. A similar pamphlet is 
being prepared especially for the Chi- 
cago Division. Both are designed to 
make for a better informed and more 
active membership. 

Approximately 4,100 lay leaders 
now receive reprints of study units ap- 
pearing monthly in ILL1INo1s Epuca- 
TION. Mrs. Eva Dale, Mr. Griffith’s 
secretary, operates the addressograph 
machine which prints these lists. It is 
interesting to note that greater num- 
bers of statewide organizations are 
now requesting the mailing of these 
study units to their educational or 
legislative chairmen. 

Mr. Griffith, like Mr. Grimm, has 
attended many conferences, and com- 
mittee meetings during the year. He 
has addressed many assemblies. Trans- 
portation difficulties prevented many 
conferences such as were held in the 
fall of previous years. A new service 
was instituted, however, with the in- 
auguration of exhibits and conferences 
at the. various teacher colleges in the 
State. These conferences were de- 





signed to benefit prospective, former, 
and present teachers attending the 
training institutions. 

The newspapers have increasingly 
used Mr. Griffith’s ILE.A. News Serv- 
ice, and many releases have been used 
universally throughout the State. 

Presently, Mr. Griffith, like Mr. 
Grimm, will be called upon to serve 
the I.E.A. directly in the halls of legis- 
lation by promoting there the program 
of the association. Public relations 
efforts will then be guided by the time 
and exigencies of the legislative effort. 
Mr. Griffith, I’m sure would have me 
conclude this part of the staff report 
with a motto—Keep Well-Informed, 
Then Inform Others. Good public re- 
lations today spell good schools today 
and tomorrow. 


x * * 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


The closing year has been a very 
active and strenuous one, for the 
Executive Department. War and war- 
efforts have visited new and _ far- 
reaching responsibilities upon this of- 
fice. The Executive Secretary serves 
as a liaison or consulting officer be- 
tween national, state, and local agen- 


cies and interests. This has resulted in 
greatly increased numbers of confer- 
ences and meetings, and greatly 
increased correspondence, telephone 
calls, telegrams, travel, etc., to the 
point where the Executive and his 
secretary, Miss Edna Carlson, are 
taxed to the limits of their time and 
ability. 

The Secretary participated in 41 
regional or state conferences during 
the year, and in 20 committee meet- 
ings, 14 divisional meetings, 11 Board 
meetings, and 5 conventions. He took 
part as a member or officer in 12 state 
commission meetings, and delivered 
15 talks before other groups. His 
traveling for the association took the 
Secretary from coast to coast and to 
Denver. Educational conventions and 
conferences at San Francisco, Denver, 
Washington, D. C., and Richmond, 
Virginia, were highly important in 
their consideration of educational 
welfare. 

The Secretary is pleased to report 
the splendid reception by other state- 
wide organizations of the educational 
leadership and services of the Illinois 
Education Association. This confi- 
dence is based upon the validity of our 
research efforts, the soundness of our 











Victory Program 


$35.00 net 
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SCRIBNERS 


Pre-Induction Courses 


Prepared at the request of the War Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education as part of the 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY 


By Theodore D. Benjamin, High School of Science, New 
York City. A Basic Course in strict conformity with Pre- 
Induction Outline PJ‘ 101. Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


FUNDAMENTALS OF MACHINES 
By Alexander Joseph, High School of Science, New York II. 


City. A Basic Course in strict conformity with Pre-Induction 


Outline PIT 102. Illustrated. List Price $1.20 


THE BASIC RADIO CODE PRACTICE KIT 


publishers for the War Department. Price at New York 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS 


San Francisco 


VII. Rhythm 
For Pre-Induction Training Course PIT 301, a Course in VIII. Reading 
Fundamentals of Basic Radio Code. Seventeen double phono- IX. Voice and Instrument 
graph records, instructor's manual, printing charts, and X. Creative Expression 
code practice sheets. Authorized distributors with four other “XI. Public Performance 
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A . Step aavened 
MUSIC IN AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


This new book paints the immediate future of elementary 
school music in American education. Dr. Mursell goes 
beyond present practices and procedures to build a new, 
firm, and vital foundation for music to assume its indis- 
pensable place in American schools and communities. 
Here, briefly, are the ideas and ideals demanded by teach- 
ers and supervisors to “carry on” for inspiration and lead- 
ership in the education of American youth. 


I. Music in the Schools: The Substance 

of a Hope 

Basic Orientations 

III. The Teacher 

IV. Teaching Materials 

VY. The Sequence of Music Education 

VI. Listening and Ear Training: The 
Aural Factor in Music Education 


Illustrated with photographs of class and school music 
activities. 320 pages. List $2.60. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
221 E. Twentieth St. 


WITH 


By James L. Mursell 


CONTENTS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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public relations procedure, and a will- 
ingness upon our part to co-operate 
with the programs of other organiza- 
tions and individuals. The confidence 
demonstrated places upon the associa- 
tion and its representatives a tremen- 
dous responsibility born of this faith. 

The Secretary has expressed his 
findings, observations, and conclu- 
sions gained from the many contacts 
during the year, in several articles 
and editorials appearing in ILLiNors 
EpucaTION. He has also attempted 
to convey these and other impressions 
to the members through talks and 
conferences throughout the State. 

It is now quite evident to all that 
the fate of public education rests not 
only upon the home front but at 
Springfield, and at Washington, and 
most certainly on the fields of battle 
where the fate of our Nation is being 
decided. It behooves the Secretary, 
and the staff in general, to keep cur- 
rently well-informed in order that the 
members may in turn be well- 
informed. The quick tempo of war- 
time developments challenges the full 
attention and alertness of your Spring- 
field staff. 


His membership on several com- 


missions and boards appointed by the 
Governor has provided your Execu- 
tive with splendid opportunities for 
advancing the general educational 
program. Particularly valuable are the 
opportunities presented in the func- 
tioning of the Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, through which me- 
dium it now appears long-sought 
legislation for handicapped children 
may be gained. The Secretary has 
proceeded upon the basis of individual 
service as a citizen, realizing on the 
other hand that any advance made 
educationally subscribes to the con- 
tinuing program of our association. 

Your Secretary has observed the 
merits of co-operating with others to- 
ward educational improvement. He 
does not subscribe to the “lone wolf” 
procedure in advancing educational 
legislation—a procedure which might 
bring more clear-cut credit to the as- 
sociation, but which does not in the 
long run return as extensive educa- 
tional advancement. A _ conference 
program of educational legislation 
brings with it the understanding, sup- 
port, and enthusiasm of many state- 
wide organizations. 


This year the I.E.A. suggested that 


the three state-wide organizations pri- 
marily interested in educational legis- 
lation, namely, the Illinois Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, the Illinois 
Association of School Boards, and the 
Illinois Education Association, might 
jointly issue a call to thirty or more 
state-wide groups interested in educa- 
tion to meet in legislative conference. 
Such invitations were extended and 
two meetings have been held to date. 
Definite progress has been made to- 
ward a conference program which 
subscribes almost 100 percent to the 
present I.E.A. program. Bills will be 
prepared presently, and the legislative 
effort will be well along the way. 


The financial circumstances of our 
association have been improved by 
prudent budgeting and expending, in 
spite of decreased membership due to 
fewer teaching positions and to re- 
duced memberships in Chicago. Higher 
salaries have in major part returned 
additional income to the state associa- 
tion so that to date at least our 
budgeted receipts have exceeded ex- 
pectations. Consequently, our balances 
have increased, and we need to bor- 
row funds no longer. Taxation and 
higher costs of operation will prevent 





2 NEW TEXTS for PRE-INDUCTION COURSES 


PREPARED by authors with years of experience in organizing and teaching the fundamentals 
of science and shopwork TO MEET THE ARMY SPECIFICATIONS in skilled training as set 
forth in the OUTLINES based on TECHNICAL AND FIELD MANUALS OF THE WAR 
DEPARTMENT. 


By THE FUNDAMENTALS OF ELECTRICITY: A Pre-Induction Text 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Superintendent 


and 
LOUIS V. NEWKIRK 


Director, Bureau Industrial 
Arts Education 


Chicago Public Schools 


Your present laboratory 
and shop equipment can 
be used for these courses. 


Your regular staff can 
conduct them. 
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A first-level course, providing information and practice in the funda- 
mentals prerequisite to work in radio, aviation, mechanics, and related 


specialized fields. Applications are drawn from Army materials. 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF SHOPWORK: A Pre-Induction Text 
An introductory course furnishing information and practice leading 
to operative skills basic to Army service in a host of specialized 
fields. Operations in woodwork and metalwork are given, with 


especial attention to ropes, knots, wiring, soldering, and other con- 
tributory Army occupations. 


Profusely illustrated. Each $1.32 (list). 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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the rapid accumulation of desired re- 
serves. Under the circumstances, we 
must continue to be conservative in 
our expenditures. 


Our present membership of 41,284 
compared with 42,968 last year indi- 
cates the necessity of employing state- 
wide and local effort to the end that 
each certificated teacher is a member 
of this association. This is particularly 
evident when it is remembered that 
thousands of our present and incom- 
ing teachers are persons who are 
planning to teach for the duration of 
the war only. Unless they can be 
caused to see the necessity of continu- 
ing financial support to the efforts of 
the profession, there is danger of 
greatly reduced income to the asso- 
ciation. 

Similarly, unless far greater num- 
bers of Chicago teachers can be caused 
to see that their welfare aiid that of 
the Chicago schools is intimately in- 
volved with that of downstate teachers 
and schools and is dependent upon 
the judgments and actions of down- 
state as well as Chicago legislators, 
the work of this association cannot be 
properly financed. The present officers 


of the Chicago Division are energetic- 
ally applying themselves to this prob- 
lem in spite of great difficulties pecul- 
iar to Chicago. The state office is 
co-operating closely in this effort, and 
special pamphlets are beirg prepared 
in behalf of the Chicago membership. 

The state headquarters building is 
in excellent physical condition due 
largely to renovations and improve- 
ments made previous to the war 
emergency. The threat of fuel oil re- 
strictions caused the Board of Direc- 
tors to install a coal stoker in the 
building. This insures proper heating 
for the building and eventual savings 
in heating costs. 


The Executive Secretary wishes at 
this time to express his gratitude for 
a patient, practical, and judicious 
Board of Directors that has provided 
progressive, constructive direction to 
the affairs of the association. He also 
wishes to express his appreciation for 
a hard-working, sincere, and alert 
headquarters staff. Finally, he speaks 
his gratitude for the privilege of serv- 
ing a great association now entering 
its ninetieth year of service to Illinois 
schools and teachers. 








This series simplifies 
the teaching and 
learning of arithmetic 
and raises class stand- 
ards in both funda- 
mentals and problem 
solving: 


1) Through a logical, common- 
sense unit organization. 

2) Through clear initial learning of 
one step at a time with a wider 
spread in the introduction of new 
topics. 


3) Through a proved problem or- 


328 South Jefferson Street 





LEARNING ARITHMETI 


by LENNES, ROGERS, and TRAVER—lIllustrated by MILO WINTER 





ganization with fundamentals and 
problem-solving properly balanced. 


4) Through problem material prop- 
erly related to interesting social situ- 
ations. 

5) Through cumulative self-tests 
and reviews. 


The time to eliminate the cause for criticism of the mathematics instruction and 
training is in the elementary school by the use of a strong successful textbook in 


arithmetic. Write for information about LEARNING ARITHMETIC, grade 3 to 8 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The Cost of Living 
Index Rises 


Figures recently released by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics indicate 
that a 21.5 percent increase in the 
composite cost of living index has oc- 
curred during the period from June, 
1939 to November, 1942. Weighted 
according to their customary use, the 
groups of commodities listed in Table 
I are used in determining the com- 
posite index of the cost of living. 


TABLE I. TREND IN COST OF 
LIVING* 
(Average 1935-1939 = 100) 














PERCENT 
: INDEX or 
Com- = INCREASE 
MODITY | June, 
Group June, November, 1939 to 
1939 | 1942 NovEMBER, 
| 1942 
Food 93.6 131.1 40.0 
Clothing 100.3 126.0 25.6 
Rent 104.3 107.9 3.5 
Fuel, etc. 97.5 106.2 8.9 
House fur- 
nishings 100.6 123.7 23.0 
Miscella- 
neous 100.4 | 112.6 12.2 
All Items 
Weighted 98.6 | 1198 21.5 





*Recent trends in index of cost of goods pur- 
chased by wage earners and lower-salaried workers 
in large cities: Survey of Current Business, by 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Also, current re- 
leases of U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


All items in the cost of living index 
are regularly recorded for Chicago. 
For a time the index for Chicago 
moved upward more slowly than for 
the large city group as a whole, but 
recent months have seen more rapid 
advances for Chicago so that the per- 
centage advance of some items is 
higher and the composite index as of 


November, 1942 is only slightly be-, 


hind that of the whole group. 


TABLE II. TREND IN COST OF 
LIVING IN CHICAGO* 


(1935-1939 average = 100) 




















INDEX | Pencext 
Com- | ’ OF 
acnieinee | en 
Group | June November “1939 TO 
| 15, 1939 | 15,1942 | Novemper 
15, 1942 
Food | 93.1 129.9 305 
Clothing 99.0 121.3 22.5 
Rent | 108.4 114.3 5.4 
* Fuel, ice, and| 
electricity | 98.7 103.7 5.0 
House fur- 
nishings _ | 102.4 119.8 17.0 
Miscellane- | 
ous group | 99.6 111.7 12.1 
All Items 
Weighted...| 98.9 119.4 20.7 





*From current releases of U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 
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REPORT of the COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Platform * * * Resolutions * * * Program of Public Relations 


Adopted by the Representative Assembly December 29, 1942 


PLATFORM 


The Illinois Education Association 
believes that education is the inalien- 
able right of every American, and that 
education is essential for the preserva- 
tion and promotion of democratic 
ideals. Therefore, the association de- 
clares its convictions in this long-term 
program, and challenges its members 
to leadership in attaining the objec- 
tives of this covenant. 


Personnel in Public Education 
I. THE CHILD 


Every child as a member of Amer- 
ican Democracy, regardless of race, 
belief, economic status, residence, or 
handicap, should have the opportunity 
for fullest development, mentally, 
morally, socially, and physically, and 
for training in the attitudes, knowl- 
edge, habits, and skills that are essen- 
tial for individual happiness and 
efiective citizenship in a democracy. 
As means to this end the association 
advocates : 

\. Enriched curriculums that prepare the 
child for his cultural, vocational, recrea- 
tional, social, and civic responsibilities, and 
that take into account his individual inter- 
ests, needs, and abilities 

B. Socially desirable environment 

Appropriate instruction in health that 
will help the child to understand the scien- 
tific basis of health and to develop desirable 
health habits 

D. Health services that will strengthen 
the effectiveness of individuals as citizens. 
The evils of malnutrition, physical ailments, 
and lack of physical comforts among the 
young should be overcome by securing for 
them adequate food, clothiug, and medical 
care through co-ordinated efforts of local, 
county, state, and Federal agencies 

E. The establishment of nursery and af- 
ter school child care centers to care for the 


children of women who work outside the 
home 


II. YOUTH 


the Illinois Education Association 
urges additional consideration for 
youth as follows: 


A. Training and experience in the funda- 
mental democratic processes, privileges, and 
responsibilities 

B. The cultivation in each individual of a 
feeling of responsibility for his own contri- 
bution to society and of the habit of doing 
his work thoroughly 

C. Systematic programs of guidance 
based upon an understanding of the phys- 
ical, economic, cultural, and ethical influ- 
ences upon youth 

D. Development of youth programs by 
the public schools in cooperation with other 
community agencies 

E. Provision for work opportunities for 
youth through the public schools, said work 
to parallel the educational training and to 
be integrated with it 

F. A vitalized school program of train- 
ing toward earning an adequate livelihood 


G. Throughout the whole public school 
system, an integrated program of consumer 
education in all subjects which lend them- 
selves to such study 

H. An adequate and practical program of 
safety education 

I. Recreational programs that lead to 
ward constructive use of leisure time 

Il. THE ADULT 

The adult should furnish leadership 
and vision to society. Therefore, it is 
essential that he engage in a program 
of life-long learning to the end that he 
be well trained in order that he may 
be made responsive to the demands 
upon him as a citizen and that he may 
be competent in the guidance of youth. 
Therefore, the Illinois Education As- 
sociation advocates : 

A. That concerted local, 
tional efforts be 


state, and na- 
exerted to attain these 





Right at home 
if You are under the 


T.C.U. Umbrella 


Few teachers can afford to depend 
upon help that comes only when 
the Doctor advises “Hospital Care.” 
Records show that far more teachers 
aredisabled by minor accidents,simple 


illness and quarantine. Thousands of teachers who 
belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant 
to them to have the 10-way protection which 


Paid for 
“Minor Illness” 
“I wish to thank you for your pt 
settlement of m: 9 ie tee ti on 8 
non-confining i appreciate t 
T.C.U. and its fairness of adjustment. I 
feel that it is really a fri in need.” 
Miss Willie Cobb, Honey Grove, Tex. 


What T.C.U. Will Do for You 
$3,000 for 


a sic 
or accidental injuries (includ- 
ing automobile); $50 a 


T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than a nickel a day. 


You Always Know What 


Your T.C.U. Protection Will Cost 
As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear * 
assessments. 
choose gives you just what it says and you have nothing 
extra to pay so matter what ha 
not only 


Send the Coupon—No Agent Will Call 

Pay $1,000 to $3,000 for ac- T.C.U. employs no 
cidental loss of life; $333 to state in the Union. Get all the facts about T.C.U. 10- 
major accidents Way Protection. Mail the coupon today for complete 
(loss of sight or limb); $50 a information. No agent will call. 


a when cotaly cis TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
736 T.C.U. Building 


‘extra 
The price you pay for the policy you 


. You are protecied 


teaching, but w on vacation as well. 


agents, yet has members in every 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 





month when quarantined 





Because youth, in and out of school, 
constitutes a very important element 
of the population in American Democ- 
racy, and because of the strategic im- 
portance of practicing the ideals 
democracy during this period of life, 


and st ; Certain 

Hospital and Operation 

Benefits, Travel Identification its, Sur- 
s Bills for Minor Accidents, Optional 


To the T.C.U. 736 T.C.U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C.U. 
Protective Benefits. Send me, without obligation, 
the whole story. 


will be — an fenee so desire. 
All Checks Sent by Fast Air Mail 
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ends through adult education which enriches 
the cultural aspects of life, prepares for 
parenthood, provides opportunity to develop 
personal talents, improves or retrains for 
greater efficiency, and emphasizes the re- 
sponsibilities of social life 

B. That illiteracy in the United States be 
counteracted effectively through adult edu- 
cation 

C. That the minimum requirements for 
naturalization be raised so as to help in 
maintaining an enlightened electorate 

D. That suitable ceremonies be provided 
for the recognition and induction of new 
voters 

E. That the vocational and avocational 
education and supplementary training of 
adults be emphasized in our democratic so- 
ciety 

F. That consumer education be consid- 
ered as a necessary part of adult education 


IV. THE TEACHER 


For the interests of the child and of 
the profession, teachers as professional 
workers in one of democracy’s most 
fundamental institutions, the public 
schools, should have certain definite 
qualifications, responsibilities, and 
privileges : 

A. Teachers should possess sound char- 
acter, good health, high ideals, and adequate 


specialized training. Their education should 
be rich in cultural, professional, and subject 





matter content, and adapted to the demands 
of actual service. 

B. Teachers should have professional at- 
titudes toward self-improvement. 

1. Teachers should be students. of pro- 
fessional problems, seeking in every way 
to develop better educational practices. 

2. Teachers should practice the prin- 
ciples of conduct set forth in the Code of 
Ethics of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

3. Teachers should have membership in 
local, state, and national education asso- 
ciations, 

C. Teachers should be protected in their 
Constitutional rights of freedom of speech, 
press, religion, assembly, and petition 

1. The teacher’s conduct should be sub- 
ject only to such controls as are applied 
to other responsible citizens. 

2. Teachers should have the privilege 
of presenting all points of view without 
danger of reprisal. Intellectual freedom is 
a public safeguard and constitutes the 
surest guarantee of orderly change and 
progress. 

3. Teachers should have the right to 
organize and support professional and 
other organizations designed to improve 
the profession of teaching in its service to 
schools and school pupils, and to partici- 
pate in civic and political organizations 
and endeavors. 

4. Teachers should participate in the 
determination of courses of study and in 
the ways and means of school organiza- 
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A Practical Combination of Pupil Textbook 


by ALMACK and STAFFELBACH 











Here is what users of the 





STANFORD SPELLER have to say about it: 


SUPERINTENDENT, WYOMING: “‘I con- 
sider the STANFORD SPELLER the most care- 
fully made and the best method of presentation 
of any speller I know.” 

TEACHER, CALIFORNIA: “THE STAN- 
FORD SPELLER develops self-reliance.*’ 
DIRECTOR, RURAL EDUCATION, WIS- 
CONSIN: ‘*The STANFORD SPELLER is the 
best-organized teaching material in spelling we 
have ever used.** 


TEACHER, OHIO: “‘It aids in developing a 
readiness of vocabulary, a critical attitude toward 


spelling, and a desire to spell words correctly." 


COUNTY SUPT., MINNESOTA: “‘I am im- 
pressed with the originality predominant in the 
spelling approach.” 


TEACHER, TEXAS: “In my 14 years of 
teaching I have never before used a speller that 
taught so much.** 


SUPERINTENDENT, CALIFORNIA: ‘The 
value of the STANFORD SPELLER does not end 
in teaching spelling. It teaches pupils how to 
work . . . a great builder of study habits." 


(The STANFORD SPELLER is published from Grades 2 to 9. Available in consumable paper and 


non-consumable cloth edition. Write for further information.) 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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tion and of school management. 


D. Teachers should receive salaries that 
will attract and hold in the profession men 
and women of marked ability and thorough 
training. 

E. Teachers should be protected in case 
of disability or old age by means of sound 
retirement systems. 


F. Teachers should be protected by effec- 
tive tenure laws from discharge for polit- 
ical, religious, personal, or other unjust 
reasons. 

G. Teachers and other school employees 
should loyally advocate the principles of 
governmental philosophy inherent in the 
American Democracy. 

H. Encouragement should be given to the 
formation of local teacher credit unions as 
a sei vice organization for the profession to 
provide means for (1) consistent saving and 
(2) financial assistance to members. 


Organization and Administration 
of Education in American 
Democracy 


I. ORGANIZATION 
A combination of national, state, 
and local support of public schools is 
necessary to provide adequate educa- 
tional opportunities for all. The IIli- 
nois Education Association believes 
that : 


A. The Federal Government should study, 
stimulate, and support education in the in- 
terest of the highest type of citizenship. 

1. The Federal Government should dis- 
seminate information on problems of edu- 
cation. 

2. In the light of the Tenth Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, 
the association opposes Federal control 
over education. 

B. According to the Constitution of the 
state of Illinois, the State Legislature must 
maintain a thorough and efficient system of 
free schools. To this end, the Illinois Edu- 
cation Association advocates that: 

1. The state of Illinois should provide 
for a continuous planning program of 
school district reorganization in order 
that adequate, economical, and efficient 
school administration, supervision, and fi- 
nancing may be obtained. 

2. The state of Illinois should have an 
elective board of education to recommend 
general principles for the administration 
and organization of public education in 
Illinois. 

3. The state of Illinois should amend its 
Constitution so as to make it possible for 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
to be appointed by an elective State Board 
of Education. 

4. The Department of Public Instruc- 
tion should: 

a) Through research and leadership, 
stimulate local communities to provide 
adequate programs of education 

b) Certify as to the adequacy of lo- 
cal programs of education in meeting 

State standards 

c) Recommend and administer a sys- 
tem of certification of teachers based 
upon high professional standards 
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d) Determine minimum standards 
for school sites, buildings, and equip- 
ment 
5. The State should provide for a sys- 

tem of free schools, beginning with the 
kindergarten and extending through the 
university, with special classes for adults 
and atypical children. Since Illinois is pri- 
marily an agricultural state, and since the 
probability is that rural areas will be the 
reservoirs of future population, the asso- 
ciation believes that the improvement of 
rural education is necessary. 

6. The State should provide for the ad- 
equate education of teachers. 

C. The local district should organize and 
administer its school system in conformity 
to recommended and required standards : 

1. Local boards of education should be 
chosen on a non-partisan basis, selected at 
large from the areas which each board is 
to serve. 

2. The local unit of school control 
should be large enough to provide ad- 
equate and efficient administration and su- 
pervision. 

3. The selection, promotion, transfer, 
and retention of teachers should be on a 
professional basis. 

II. FINANCE 

Combined liberal support from na- 
tional, state, and local sources is nec- 
essary to provide a complete program 
of adequate educational opportunities 
for all. The Illinois Education Associ- 
ation advocates : 

A. A co-ordination of the taxing policies 
of national, state, and local units of govern- 
ment 

B. Federal assistance to the states and 
territories in the support of education, with 
the understanding that the expenditure of 
such funds and the shaping of educational 
policies shall be matters of state and local 
control 

C. Augmented appropriations to 
United States Office of Education 

D. Adequate State support for public 
schools 

E. Freedom from constitutional limita- 
tions on total property tax until other 
means of adequate support are provided 

F. Political and fiscal independence for 
boards of education except as the boards are 
directly responsible to the electorate 

G. Research in public finance to the end 
that adequate and equitable sources of rev- 
enues may be obtained 

H. A continuing program of public en- 
lightenment regarding taxation and the fi- 
nancial needs of the schools 


III. PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Education should prepare each gen- 
eration to meet the social, economic, 
and political problems of an ever- 
changing world. All activities of the 
school should contribute to the habits 
and attitudes that manifest themselves 
in integrity in private and public life, 
law observance, and intelligent partic- 
ipation in civic affairs and world 
citizenship. To establish through edu- 
tation better public relations and un- 
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derstanding, the Illinois Education 
Association advocates : 

A. Greater responsibility by teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and board members, for the 
promotion of a more effective co-operative 
attitude within the teaching profession and 
among school patrons and citizens generally 

B. Explanation and interpretation to 
teachers of the purposes, programs, and ac- 
tivities of the Divisional, state, and na- 
tional organizations 

C. Continuous programs to interpret to 
the communities the aims, practices, and 
achievements of the schools and of the pro- 
fession of education 

D. Continued co-operation with all or- 
ganizations interested in and working for 
the betterment of public education 

E. Expanded public relations to empha- 
size the part public education will play in 
the war and post-war efforts, and to safe- 
guard and promote education in and for the 
continuing Democracy 


) ya 
RESOLUTIONS 


EpUCATION AND THE War.—The 
present war is a war continuing the 
American tradition for the emancipa- 
tion of the common man. Against the 
Fascist Axis, with its program of 
slavery, racial superiority, cultural 
barbarism, abolition of democratic 
rights, invasion of religious freedom, 
stand the United Nations with their 
program of liberation of subjugated 
countries, the right of nations to ar- 
range their own internal affairs, the 
equalization of races, the extension of 
the four freedoms and of economic 
opportunities to people through» ut the 
world. The most important question 
in America today is the question of 
winning the war. 

The Illinois Education Association 
believes with the National Education 
Association that it is the duty of the 
schools—as it is of all agencies, insti- 
tutions, groups, and individuals—to 
make an all-out effort to win the war. 
The association condemns both un- 
warranted optimism and demoralizing 
pessimism. It urges the schools to 
stress the obligation to sacrifice self in 
order to preserve our freedom and 
national existence. 

Committed to an all-out effort to 
win the war and the post-war peace, 
the association commends all reason- 
able adjustment of school programs to 
meet war needs. It urges increased 
emphasis upon mastery of the funda- 
mentals and of such subjects and skills 
as are needed for the effective prose- 
cution of the war. 

The association recommends that 
the values for which our country is 
fighting be held constantly before our 
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students, our citizens, and the op- 
pressed peoples of the world, so that 
in the peace which follows we may 
preserve those precious social, moral, 
and spiritual freedoms which our fore- 
fathers won for us. 


The association favors the greatest 
possible efficiency and economy in 
government to the end that education- 
al opportunity may not be diminished, 
but may be preserved and extended. 

United NATIONS FRIENDSHIP.— 
The Illinois Education Association 
encourages the development of under- 
standing and co-operation among the 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
presents a WAR PROGRAM 


of courses specially planned for graduate and 
undergraduate students and enlisted reserves 
in EDUCATION, PHYSICS, CHEMISTRY, 
MATHEMATICS, NURSING, MEDICINE, 
PHARMACY, ENGINEERING, BUSINESS. 
Ale REGULAR COURSES « 
ART, CLASSICAL and MODERN LAN- 
GUAGES, ECONOMICS, ENGLISH, GE- 
OLOGY and GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, 
HOME ECONOMICS, JOURNALISM, 
LAW, MUSIC, PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOL- 
OGY, and PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


Opportunities for acceleration of programs. 
Ti FULL TEN-WEEK QUARTER 


une 21 to August 27 

Terma: TWO FIVE-WEEK TERMS 

June21-July23 July 26-Aug.27 
The University is located in the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. Hiking, week-end out- 
ings, and mountain climbing can be enjoyed 
without the use of an automobile. 
Special features include Foreign Langua 
Houses, University Theater, Organ Recitals, 
Lectures, and Conferences dealing with 
America and the World Crisis. 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. O.) 
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National College of Education 


Teachers in great de- ( ‘57th 

mand. Full program of 

preparation for teach- 

ing. Elementary grades, kinder- 

garten and nursery school. Wide 
variety of extra curricular and recreational 
activities. Special summer classes. Located 
Chicago's lovely North Shore near lake. B. E. 
degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma 
and 2-year certificate. Write for list of suc- 
cessful alumnae. 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres., Dept. 328-B, Evanston, Il! . 








YOUNG WOMAN WANTED 
to train for Editorship 


Religious Publisher wants a young woman be- 
tween ages of 27 and 35 to train for an editor- 
ship in juvenile publication field. Must be 
Protestant with first-hand knowledge of Sun- 
day-school and church activities. College edu- 
cation required, preferably with major in jour- 
nalism or English. Public school teaching in 
the elementary grades an asset, as is typing. 
Wonderful opportunity for young woman in- 
terested in Religious Education. Send full in- 
formation to: Editorial Director, David C. 
Cook Publishing Company, Elgin, Illinois. 











thousand million people of the United 
Nations and advocates continued sup- 
port to and the extension of all 
programs designed to promote this 
friendship. 

HELPING THE War Errort.—The 
Illinois Education Association advo- 
cates the whole-hearted co-operation of 
Illinois schools and Illinois teachers 
to the limit of their time and ability 
in the national efforts to finance the 
war, salvage waste materials, and to 
produce and conserve supplies and 
resources. 

The association advocates the co- 
operation of the public schools in the 
maintenance of public understanding 
and morale, public health, and public 
recreation. 

The association commends the Illi- 
nois schools for their excellent records 
in training more than 211,000 indi- 
viduals for the war industries and ad- 
vocates the extension of this program 
to the end that trained personnel may 
be provided not only to the essential 
industries, but to the armed and auxil- 
iary forces of the Nation. 

The association advocates the im- 
mediate establishment of nursery and 
after-school child-care centers to care 
for the children of women who are or 
will be engaged in war industry. 

EpucaTION OF YouTH IN WaAR- 


TIME.—The association recommends, 
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because of the present emergency, that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion appoint a committee composed of 
representatives from the High School 
Visitor’s office, the Department of 
Public Instruction, high schools, and 
institutions of higher learning, for the 
purpose of studying the problem of 
acceleration of the high-school pro- 
gram and suggesting possible solu- 
tions. 

Eouat Ricuts.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association advocates, as a 
logical extension of the principles of 
democracy, that men and women shall 
have equal legal status throughout the 
United States and every place subject 
to its jurisdiction. 

PROFESSIONAL NeEEDs.—The Illi- 
nois Education Association commends 
the school authorities for their efforts 
to make salary adjustments necessary 
to meet the increased cost of living 
and urges the extension of this policy 
in order to retain capable teachers and 
to maintain a high level of efficiency 
in the public schools of Illinois. 

The association commends the IIli- 
nois State Examining Board for 
Teachers’ Certificates for its policy of 
limiting emergency certificates to the 
present period of teacher-shortage, 
and condemns the issuance of tempo- 
rary certificates to anyone until and 
unless all available qualified and prop- 
erly certified teachers have been em- 
ployed. 

INFLATION.—The Illinois Educa- 
tion Association recognizes the dan- 
gers of inflation to our national econ- 
omy, to the successful prosecution of 
the war, and to the effective continu- 
ance of public education, and accord- 
ingly supports the President's seven- 
point anti-inflation program. 

The association calls upon its mem- 
bers to co-operate with the Office of 
Price Administration in disseminating 
information regarding the necessity 
for anti-inflation programs in the 
present national emergency. 

STATE SupPoRT.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association believes that the 
state of Illinois should bear a greater 
share of school costs. The association 
recommends a state school fund more 
nearly in proportion to the State's 
ability to pay as compared with that 
of other states, said fund to be dis- 
tributed in equalization and flat grants 


to the common schools from the 
kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. 

STATE TExTBOOKS.—The Illinois 
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Education Association opposes the 
adoption of textbooks on a state-wide 
basis. 

CircuLaTING Lipraries.—The II- 
linois Education Association favors 
the extension of roving or circulating 
libraries or bookmobiles by State and 
local library agencies. 

CopIFICATION OF Laws.—The IIli- 
nois Education Association commends 
the creation of a commission to codify 
the school laws of Illinois and urges 
its membership to support any care- 
fully planned code prepared in co- 
operation with the Office of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and 
representatives of educational organ- 
izations. 

SoctaL Security.—Although the 
Illinois Education Association is 
aware of the social advantages of the 
general extension of the Social Secur- 
ity system and is in sympathy with ifs 
objectives, the association is opposed 
to any mandatory legislation or plan 
which would bring Illinois public 
school teachers under the provisions 
of the Social Security system. 

HeattH Epucation.—The Illinois 
Education Association recommends a 
more complete and _ educationally 
sound program of health education in 
the public schools, and health services 
in the county and local areas. 

PRESERVATION OF SCHOLASTIC REc- 
orps. — The Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation recommends that all scholastic 
records of high schools and institu- 
tions of higher learning that have be- 
come defunct and those in the process 
of dissolution be permanently filed 
with the proper legal authorities. 

APPRECIATION.—The Illinois Edu- 
cation Association expresses its deep 
appreciation and gratitude to all who 
have participated in the program of 
the annual meeting, to the public press 
and radio for their co-operation and 
support, and to the members of the 
various committees and organizations 
that contributed toward the succes 
of the convention. 

The association expresses to the 
state officers and staff its gratitude 
for their splendid achievements. 


x * * 
PROGRAM OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


I. The Public Relations Committee 
recommends the following public rela- 
tions goals for 1943: 


A. A continuous program to interpret to 
the communities the aims, practices, achieve- 
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ments, and problems of public education, 
and especially it recommends the stimula- 
tion of effective public relations in the local 
school districts of Illinois 

B. Interpretation to our membership and 
to the public in general of the school legis- 
lation proposed for consideration by the 
Sixty-third General Assembly 

C. Co-operation with the N.E.A. Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education, the Educational Policies 
Commission, and other national and re- 
gional agencies having for their purposes 
the interpretation of and emphasis upon 
public education 

D. Promotion of greater membership in 
the I. E. A. and the N. E. A. 

E. Development of closer co-operation 
between our association and other state- 
wide groups interested in public education 


Il. The Public Relations Commit- 
tee recommends the following activi- 
ties to advance the above named goals: 


\. Promotion of the use of the film, 
“Backing Up the Guns” 

1. The committee urges that each Di- 
vision purchase and circulate sufficient 
copies to reach the widest possible au- 
dience within the Division. To assist and 
supplement this Division activity, it urges 
the purchase and circulation of copies of 
the film by county superintendents of 
schools, school districts, and local teach- 
ers’ organizations. 

2. The committee urges that Division 
Public Relations Committees, county su- 
perintendents, and local teachers’ organ- 
izations arrange for showings of the 
theater version of “Backing Up the Guns” 
in as many theaters of Illinois as pos- 
sible. 

3. The committee urges those persons 
showing the film, “Backing Up the Guns,” 
to interpret it in terms of local and state 
school achievements and problems. 

B. A wider use of local radio stations 
for the purpose of interpreting the schools 
to the public and the preparation by the 
.E.A. headquarters staff of a series of 
radio scripts for local use 

C. More effective Division public rela- 
tions committees realized through the organ- 
ization of such committees on the basis of 
at least one member from each county, and 
the adequate appropriation of Division 
funds for the work of the Division public 
relations committee 

D. Closer working relationships between 
the state office staff and Division organ- 
izations through proper notices to the state 
office staff of meetings of Division delegate 
bodies and Division executive committees 

E. Continued publication of Study Units, 
reprints to be furnished to civic leaders 
throughout the State 

F. Continuation of present practice re- 
garding newspaper releases, printed book- 
lets, and film strips, and the establishment 
of Division speakers’ bureaus 

G. Provision of information with I.E.A. 
enrollment cards concerning the advantages 
of belonging to the I.E.A. and the N.E.A. 

H. Promotion of a wide-spread use of 
the ILE.A. Magazine Subscription Service, 
which is now available through the Public 
Relations Department of the I.E.A. 
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TO THE TEACHERS 


(Continued from page 170) 


No teacher or group of teachers 
should be neglected in the general 
scheme of education. From the kinder- 
garten through the college and uni- 
versity, the teacher shall be given her 
just consideration. My staff of super- 
visors will be ready at all times to 
render whatever service is possible to 
all groups. Since the colleges and uni- 
versities play a very large part in the 
preparation of teachers, I shall seek 
their advice and help at all times to 
the end that we may have well quali- 
fied teachers for our schools. 

I am quite cognizant of the need at 
present for giving constant attention 
to the curriculum. Social and eco- 
nomic changes make this problem 
paramount. I expect to set into mo- 
tion the machinery for giving to the 
teachers some direct and immediate 
help in their classroom instructional 
work. This will be done with the co- 
operation of those actually engaged in 
teaching. 

In bringing to a close this, my first 
message to you, the teachers of our 
great State, I wish to remind you of 
one thing. This Nation, which we all 
love, is facing the darkest hours of 
its entire history. Consequently, every 
effort must be put forth to have our 
schools do everything within their 
power to help in these trying times. 
No effort is too great, no task too 
heavy for us. I know the schools will 
not fail, and when the dark hours of 
this world tragedy draw to a close and 
a new day is dawning, I am sure it 
can then be said that the teachers and 
the boys and girls of the schools of 
Illinois answered the call to duty and 
played their part willingly and glori- 
ously. 

Paraphrasing somewhat the words 
of the great American who once 
walked the streets of our capital city 
and who lived for the greater part of 
his life in our great State, may I say 
in closing that, without the help of the 
teachers, patrons, and children of IIli- 
nois, I cannot succeed; with 
help, I cannot fail. 


their 


AMERICA’S STAKE 


(Continued from page 174) 





state it would be so. In a democracy, 
that venture into a new field of re- 
sponsibility involves every one of us. If 
America is to play its part properly in 
a post-war world as a leader of inter- 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY -5Sth Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- & 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 
by the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER’'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘“The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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ve 


FRIENDS and PLAYMATE 


national collaboration, every citizen of 
America must achieve a like adult ex- 
perience and assume responsibilities 
in aiding the development of such a 
policy. 

This is a role for which our past 
education and experience leave us still 
relatively unfitted. This means that 
education must concern itself in a 
much more direct way with an appre- 
ciation of the cultures of other coun- 
tries, with all the complexities of in- 
ternational relationships, and with all 
the difficulties that international poli- 
tics involve. We have to be aware of 
other peoples, not as distant strangers 
but as partners in an enterprise in 
which we have a leading concern. 

I have spoken of the personal in- 
centives that a man going to war looks 
for to give him courage and faith. Sec- 
ondly, I have spoken of the sense of 
destiny that he can feel through a new 
sense of belonging to the people, to the 
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country of which he is a member ; and 
thirdly, I have spoken of that wider 
sense of citizenship which modern 
man must feel. 

Now these are in a sense difficult 
concepts to grasp, even more difficult 
concepts to communicate, and I want 
in conclusion to try and bring home 
the quite simple intention of every- 
thing that I have said in terms that 
are themselves much simpler. 

I believe that no amount of knowl- 
edge of international affairs, no knowl- 
edge of history, however deep and 
profound, can convey to ordinary 
people a sense of purpose of the kind 
that is going to be necessary to see us 
through the troubled times that lie 
ahead of us. I believe that we have to 
turn our backs upon the materialism. 
of the past and bring again into our 
education, in far fuller measure than 
we have done in recent times, spir- 
itual concerns and _ considerations 
which will represent to the people in 
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SEND 
ALL YOU CAN SPARE 


GIVE A BOOST WITH A 
BOOK — Good books, in good 
condition, are wanted by the 
1943 VICTORY BOOK CAM- 
PAIGN for men in all branches 
of the service. Leave yours at 
the nearest collection center or 
public library. 
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simple ways the nature of their task 
on earth. 

Let me put it this way: The layman 
wants a simple yardstick by which he 
may judge the virtue of actions and 
policies that are referred to him as a 
member of a democratic country. 

What kind of a yardstick can we 
offer that is clearer or simpler than 
those spiritual values which derive 
from religion, which have stood the 
test of time, and have found expres- 
sion again and again through the 
mouthpiece of men who could convey 
in words a significance that lay beyond 
those words and that overstrode that 
barrier of experience of which I spoke 
with reference to the war? 

I would like, if I may, to speak to 
you some words spoken several cen- 
turies ago by an English poet as he 
lay in great sickness, feeling the soli- 
tude that sickness brings with it. He 
was a great poet and a great divine, 
and in sickness he came upon a dis- 
covery so simple as in a sense to seem 
almost paradoxical. He discovered in 
the solitude of sickness that in a pro- 
found and deep sense he was not 
alone, and in what he said expressing 
that experience, I think is conveyed 
the whole nature of the problem and 
issue of this war and of the period 
that lies beyond. 

This is what John Donne said: 

No man is an /land intire of it selfe; 
every man is a peece of the Continent, a 
part of the maine; if a Clod bee washed 
away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as 
well as if a Promontorie were, as well as if 
a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne 
were; any mans death diminishes me, be- 
cause I am involved in Mankinde; And 
therefore never send to know for whom 
the bell tolls; It tolls for thee. 

Words, you say? The power of 
teaching and of the teacher is to com- 
municate words and truths such as 
those with a compulsion that con- 
veys not the words but the deeper sig- 
nificance that lies behind them. I 
have never thought of teaching as any- 
thing but an art; the art of teaching 
can communicate one person’s convic- 
tions and sincerity and integrity to 
another, and in communicating truths 
of that kind, in searching through 
history for the truths which history 
tells, and through literature for the 
discoveries of the great poets of all 
times, I think we shall find talismans 
of the kind that convey more con- 
vincingly than any other communica- 
tion can, the nature of the mission that 
we have here on earth, which is being 
challenged again, and in respect of 
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which we are being tested in this war. 
I began by speaking of war as a 
harsh and crude teacher. We shall 
have more wars until we ourselves can 
make ourselves teachers powerful to 
communicate the truths that—like the 
truth which Donne discovered—stand 
as necessary for all time. Those are 
the truths that I believe educators are 
charged with conveying, and they have 
it in their power—given conviction— 
to replumb the depths of the spiritual 
existence of our people. 

If we can grasp the importance of 
that responsibility, we can convey 
afresh to our people a reality and in- 
centive beyond any material gain we 
can offer to them to win this war and 
to achieve the peace that will come 
after it. 





Administrators St. Louis 
Convention Cancelled 


The convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
has been cancelled in accordance with 
advice of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation which urged that no assem- 
bly should be held unless it would 
contribute directly to the shortening 
of the war. Dates of the convention 
originally fixed as February 27 to 
March 4 were advanced to February 
26 to March 2, to avoid week-end 
travel. 

Session programs built around the 
theme “The Role of the Nation's 
Schools in Winning the War and 
Earning the Peace” were designed to 
offer opportunity for discussing such 
vitally important questions as finan- 
cing education in wartime, education 
for the air age, and adapting the cur- 
riculum to war needs. Announcements 
of organizations planning to meet con- 
currently are awaited. 


++ 


ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 167) 





Miss Burbridge presented a resolu- 
tion relative to the acceleration of high 
school training. The resolution was 
accepted as an amendment to the 
original report. 

The newly elected officers were in- 
troduced. Mr. Handlin, the newly 
elected president, spoke briefly, and 
the convention adjourned at 10:45 
A.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
IrvING F. PEARSON 
Executive Secretary. 
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Challenges to American Youth 


By Joseph I. Arnold. Row, Peterson and 
Company, Evanston, Illinois. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 696 pages. Price, $1.80. 

A senior high-school course in present 
and future problems in our American de- 
mocracy, presented as incentives to achieve- 
ment rather than as obstacles to progress. 


Modern Science Series 


By Charles E. Dull, Paul B. Mann, and 
Philip G. Johnson. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

A three-book series in general science 
for the junior high school, general organiza- 
tion of which is indicated by the three titles 
that are listed below: 

Modern Science in Our Environment, 
Book One. Cloth. Illustrated. 432 pages. 

Modern Science in Our Daily Life, Book 
Two. Cloth. Illustrated. 502 pages. 

Modern Science in Man’s Progress, Book 
Three. Cloth. Illustrated. 598 pages 


This Way to Better Speech 


By Louise Abney and Dorothy Miniace. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hud- 
son, New York. Cloth. Illustrated. 92 pages. 

Exercises in pronunciation for the lower 
elementary grades. 


Help Professor! The Role of the 
Parent in Childhood Education 


By John A. Thackston, Wendell L. Gray, 
and Ruth Campbell. Benj. H. Sanborn & 
Company, 221 East Twentieth Street, Chi- 
cago. Cloth. 237 pages. 

A new professional book in the “Educa- 
tional Trends” series that gives to parents 
a vivid description of the modern school at 
work and points the way to closer school- 
home-community relationship for the benefit 
of the child. 


Number Readiness Series 


By F. Lynwood Wren and W. J. Osburn, 
educational editor. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

Number Relations, Grade VII. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 310 pages. Price, $0.90. 

Functional Numbers, Grade VIII. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 326 pages. Price, $1.00. 

Arithmetic textbooks that stress indi- 
vidual readiness and interest. Grade place- 
ment of many topics has been stepped up 
and spread over several grades in order 
that material may be presented to students 
at the optimum period. 


Way of Life Series 

Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, 
Illinois. Unit readers in the social studies. 
Each: Cloth. Illustrated. 64 pages. Price, 
$0.96. Titles and authors follow: 

Lonesome Road, the Way of Life of a 
Hobo, by Thomas Minehan. 

Trail of the Trefoil, the Way of Life of 
a Girl Scout, by Edith Ballinger Price. 

Riders in Scarlet, the Way of Life of the 
Mounties, by Sydney R. Montague. 

Doctor Jad, the Way of Life of a Physi- 
cian, by Victor Robinson. 

Roughneck, the Way of Life in the Oil 
Fields, by Russell W. Cumley. 

Shoppers’ Special, the Way of Life in a 
Department Store, by Clyde Bedell. 

Blue Highway, the Way of Life on an 
Ocean Liner, by Laura Bennett Haddock. 
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Land of Hope, the Way of Life in the 
Tennessee Valley, by David Cushman Coyle. 

Animal Kingdom, the Way of Life in a 
Zoo, by Raymond Ditmars. 

At Your Service, the Way of Life in a 
Hotel, by Ludwig Bemelmans. 

Golden Harvest, the Way of Life in the 
Tobacco Industry, by Roy Flannagan. 

Talking Wires, the Way of Life in the 
Telegraph Industry, by George P. Oslin. 

Talking Shadows, the Way of Life in 
Hollywood, by Ralph Jester. 

Keep ’em Flying, the Way of Life of an 
Aviation Mechanic, by Henry L. Williams. 


Nose for News, the Way of Life of a 
Reporter, by Elliott Arnold. 

Before Your Eyes, the Way of Life in a 
Museum, by Donald R. Barton. 

Green Kingdom, the Way of Life of a 
Forest Ranger, by William Atherton Du- 
Puy. 

45-Caliber Law, the Way of Life of the 
Frontier Peace Officer, by William Mac- 
Leod Raine. 

One in a Thousand, the Way of Life on 
the Road to Hollywood, by Marian Ro- 
bertson. ; 

Timber! the Way of Life in the Lumber 
Camps, by James Stevens. 

Warriors of the Sea, the Way of Life in 
the U. S. Navy, by Rear Admiral Yates 
Stirling, Jr. 

Rolling Stones, the Way of Life of a 
Civil Engineer, by Ralph Bennitt. 

To the Colors! the Way of Life of an 
Army Officer, by Lieutenant-Colonel R. 
Ernest Dupuy and Lieutenant Trevor N. 
Dupuy. 

Streamliner, the Way of Life on a Pas- 
senger Train, by Ruby Bradford Murphy. 

Captains of the Sky, the Way of Life of 
a Military Aviator, by Squadron-Com- 
mander Albert H. Munday. 





A NATIONAL, SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 
olleges, Secondary and 

ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
AGENCY for information. Member 
Established 1885 N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City + Hyde 

* Building, Spokane, Wash. 











TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


Our Service 


Is Nationwide fie!d. Member of N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger 


School administrators in all the states from Maine 
to California inclusive are requesting that we rec- 
ommend teachers to them for their teaching staffs. 
We are interested in further registration of teach- 
ers, both experienced and inexperienced, who have 
in mind continued advancement in the teaching 


Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Illinois. 











EST. 1906 


PAUL YATES 
The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


616 South Michigan Avenue 
Dept. I 
CHICAGO 


Telephones— 
HARRISON 2642 
2643 
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CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


C. E. Cozzens, Mgr. 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR of continuous service by present owner and manager 


For a Better Position and Higher Salary Enroll Now. Free enrollment. 
Member National A iati i 
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HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Blyd., Chicago - Member N.A.T.A. 


The experienced teachers placed by 
us in 1942 received on the average 
an increase of more than $315.00. 


Did You Get That Large An Increase? 











MISSOULA, MONT. 


% increase in calls this season. Many positions still open. 
Registration fee deferred for immediate enrollment, with free 
data on radical certification changes. 28 years placement service. 


HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY Veacean SHORTAGE—ALASKA AND THE WEST 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Register now. 





TEACHERS’ 
SERVICE 
BUREAU 
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6642 Delmar 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Here Comes Tomorrow! the Chemurgic 
Way of Life, by Victor Schoffelmayer. 

They Guard the Gates, the Way of Life 
on the American Borders, by Mary Kid- 
der Rak. 

Quicksand, the Way of Life in the Slums, 
by Mary Simkhovitch and Elizabeth Ogg. 

Saddlebag Folk, the Way of Life in the 
Kentucky Mountains, by James Watt Raine. 

Stone and Steel, the Way of Life in a 
Penitentiary, by Lewis E. Lawes. 

Treasure Shelves, the Way of Life in a 
Library, by Lucile F. Fargo. 

Black Land, the Way of Life in the Coal 
Fields, by George Korson. 

White Gold, the Way of Life in the Cot- 
ton Kingdom, by Victor Schoffelmayer. 

Sandhog, the Way of Life of the Tunnel 
Builders, by Borden Chase. 

Island Gateway, the Way « 
Island, by Eric Bender. 


Life on Ellis 


The Use of Test Results in Diag- 
nosis and Instruction in the 
Tool Subjects 


Educational Records Bulletin, No. 18, (re- 
vised) by Arthur E. Traxler. Educational 
Records Bureau, 437 West 59th Street, New 
York. Paper. 80 pages. 

The bulletin consists of three parts. Gen- 
eral considerations in the use of test results 
are discussed in the first part. Various kinds 
of uses of test results are listed, principles 
governing the use of test results are stated 
and discussed, and general procedures in 
diagnostic and instructional use of tests are 
described. In the second part suggestions for 
diagnosis and remedial teaching in reading, 
arithmetic, language usage, spelling and 
handwriting are made in some detail by 
means of charts in which types of disability, 
diagnostic procedures, and types of remedial 
treatment are given. The third part com- 
prises a selected and annotated bibliography. 
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Current Publications 


Education and National Defense 


“Pre-Induction Training Course,” pre- 
pared jointly by the Pre-Induction Training 
Section, Civilian Personnel Division, Serv- 
ices of Supply, and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Fundamentals of Electricity, a Basic 
Course. Paper. Illustrated. 46 pages. Price, 
$0.10. 

Fundamentals of Machines, a_ Basic 
Course. Paper. 34 pages. Price, $0.10. 

Fundamentals of Radio, an Applied 
Course. Paper. 24 pages. Price, $0.10. 

Fundamentals of Shopwork, a_ Basic 
Course. Paper. 41 pages. Price, $0.10. 

Fundamentals of Automotive Mechanics, 
an Applied Course. Paper. 51 pages. 

Democratic Education, Suggestions for 
Education and National Defense, by the 
Progressive Education Association. Amer- 
ican Council on Public Affairs, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Paper. 22 pages. Price, two cents. 


The Worker, His Job, and His Govern- 
ment, Vocational Division Bulletin No. 220, 
Defense Training Series No. 1, prepared 
jointly by the U. S. Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, and Division of 
Labor Standards, United States Department 
of Labor. U S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. Paper. 63 pages. 
Price, $0.15. 

The Teachers’ Responsibility in Time of 
War, a 16-page pamphlet prepared by the 
George Davis Bivin Foundation to help 
teachers meet the special mental hygiene 
problems of children in wartime. Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, State University of 
Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. Price, single copies, 
5 cents; 10 to 100 copies, 4 cents each; 100 
or more copies, 3 cents each. 


What the Schools Should Teach in War- 
time. Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 32 pages. Price, $0.10. 


Physical Education 


Physical Fitness Through Physical Edu- 
cation, for the Victory Corps. Victory 
Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 2. Prepared 
by a committee appointed by the Commis- 
sioner of Education with the collaboration of 
the U. S. Army, the U. S. Navy, the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and the Physical 
Fitness Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. Paper. 
Illustrated. 102 pages. 


Social Studies 

The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory, 
a Statement of Wartime Policy adopted by 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
November 28, 1942. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C. Paper. 15 pages. 
Price, $0.10. 

Paying for the War: A Resource Unit for 
Social Studies Teachers, by Chester D. Bab- 
cock, Eber Jeffery, and Archie W. Troel- 
strup. Bulletin 18 (November, 1942). The 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C. Paper. 69 pages. Price, $0.30. 
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Calendar 


MARCH 


6 National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, regional meeting. LaSalle Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 6, 1943. The an- 
nual meeting to have been held in con- 
junction with the A.A.S.A. Meeting in 
St. Louis, has been cancelled. 

Peoria Division, Illinois Education As 
sociation, annual meeting. Peoria, 
March 12, 1943. 
Illinois Physical Education Association 
convention. Oak Park High School, 
Oak Park, Illinois, March 13, 1943. 
General theme: Physical Fitness for 
Wartime Through Physical Education, 
Health, and Recreation. 
Southern Division, Illinois Education 
Association annual meeting. Southern 
Illinois Normal University, Carbon- 
dale, March 19, 1943. 
South Central Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association. Springfield, March 26, 
1943. 





The A BC of Government in Rockford 
and Winnebago County, Illinois, a 200-page 
handbook on local government, with illus- 
trations, maps, charts, outlines and _bibli- 
ographies prepared by the legislative de- 
partment of the Rockford branch of the 
American Association of University Women 
“to make democracy a practical way of life 
to the high-school student through the study 
and knowledge of actual problems of gov- 
ernment in his own community.” Price, single 
copies, $0.55; in lots of ten, $0.40 each, plus 
shipping costs. Address: Mrs. C. M. Weller, 
2429 Oxford Street, Rockford, Illinois. 

In the Service with Uncle Sam, prepared 
by Earl S. Kalp for the Committee on Ex- 
perimental Units of the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Ginn and Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago. One of the Unit Studies in Amer- 
ican Problems. 


Conservation 

Trees for Tomorrow, by the American 
Forest Products Industries, Inc., 1319 
Eighteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
C. Paper. Illustrated. 24 pages. 

This new book, geared to the seventh, 
eight, and ninth grades, emphasizes the 
measures being taken by the forest in- 
dustries to perpetuate the forest harvest on 
a sustained yield basis. Trees {or Tomor- 
row will be supplied to all teachers and 
schools requesting it in sufficient quantity 
for all members of their classes. 

Nutrition 

The Story of Food Preservation, by Edith 
Elliott Swank. H. J. Heinz Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Paper. Illustrated. 99 pages. 

This is a handsome brochure published by 
the H. J. Heinz Company. Three chapters 
are related respectively to “Why Foods 
Spoil,” “How We Preserve Foods,” “How 
Quality Foods Are Made.” Chapter II is 
particularly interesting because of its his- 
torical approach. An introduction deals with 
early man’s efforts to solve the problem of 
adequate food supply, and there is a con- 
cluding section devoted to Bibliographical 
Notes. 
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NEWS BRIEFS 


(Continued from page 162) 


High School Athletic Associations in St. 
Louis Monday, March 1. 


Community Artists Association 


A Community Artists Association has 
been formed at Macomb, Illinois, through 
the co-operation of Western Illinois State 
Teachers College and the citizens of Ma- 
comb. The purpose of this organization is 
to bring musical numbers of high quality to 
the community. Officers of the organization 
are Dr. Irving Garwood, head of the de- 
partment of English at Western, president ; 
Roy Ranney, Macomb business man, vice- 
president; Binnie Wolf, Macomb banker, 
treasurer; and Mrs. Sterling Simpson, sec- 
retary. 

The proposed program for the year is as 
follows: January 11, the Trapp Family; 
February 23, Don Cossack Chorus and 
Dancers; March 23, the St. Louis Sinfoni- 
etta; and April 13, the College Chorus of 
Western. 


Death Claims Sherrard 
Superintendent 


Fred N. Stark, for the past seventeen 
years superintendent of schools in Sher- 
rard, and recently chairman of the Mercer 
County draft board, died in his home at 
Sherrard Tuesday morning, December 8. 
Mr. Stark was graduated from Western in 
1926 and took post-graduate work at the 
University of Iowa and Iowa State College. 

Mr. Stark gained national recognition for 
his work in manual arts in the Sherrard 
High School. He served the Federal Gov- 
ernment on several occasions in a confiden- 
tial capacity. 


Made Co-ordinator of Pilot 
Training Program 


Dr. Kevin Guinagh, head of the foreign 
language department at the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, has been appointed 
co-ordinator of the civilian pilot training 
program. He takes over the work in the 
place of Dr. Wayne P. Hughes, who has 
accepted a position with the National Safety 
Council. 


Addresses Church Council 


Dr. Frank A. Beu, president of Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, gave an ad- 
dress entitled “The Church and the Teach- 
ers College” before the Council of Churches 
in Macomb, which convened at the Method- 
ist Church Sunday, November 16. 

Said Dr. Beu: “We are all working for 
the benefit of all the people in society in de- 
veloping wholesome, well adjusted members 
in all walks of life...” 

“Every course we teach in college, wheth- 
er we will it or not, is also a course in atti- 
tudes, habits, values, standards, and philos- 
ophy,” he said. 


Joins Waves 


Miss Grace Williams, assistant professor 
of speech at the Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, became the first of East- 
ern’s faculty members to become a member 
of the Waves when she was recently ac- 


cepted for officer’s training in Class V-9 of 
the Women’s Naval Reserve. Miss Wil- 
liams will probably report for active duty 
sometime in January or February. After ap- 
proximately four months of training she 
will be commissioned an ensign and will 
probably be engaged in some phase of com- 
munications service. 

Miss Williams joined the staff at Eastern 
in 1937 and has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence for the duration of her military 
service. 


Commissioned in Naval Reserve 


Dr. Robert A. Shiley, assistant professor 
of English at Eastern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, has been commissioned in the 
United States Naval Reserve. Dr. Shiley 
joined the staff at Eastern in 1931 and, in 
addition to his regular teaching, has di- 
rected some very excellent theatrical pro- 
ductions. 


U.S.1. Day at Southern 


U.S.I. Day was held on the S.I.N.U. 
campus immediately before Christmas. The 
occasion was highlighted by a special chapel 
program, during which reports were given 
to the student body concerning the progress 
of the drive for the University of Southern 
Illinois. Open forums and discussion groups 
were held in classes concerning the pros and 
cons of the U.S.I. campaign, now in full 
swing. 


Presents University Proposal to 
Illinois Chamber of Commerce 


Mr. Roscoe Pulliam, president of South- 
ern Illinois Normal University, partici- 
pated as guest speaker at the meeting of the 
Illinois Committee of the Illinois Chamber 
of Commerce, held in Chicago last month. 
He was invited to address the meeting so 
that he might explain the case of the Uni- 
versity of Southern Illinois, a campaign 
which he is leading. Mr. Pulliam pointed 
out that while Southern Illinois is econom- 
ically undeveloped, its resources and activi- 
ties are diversified. Mr. Pulliam stated: 

“A few million dollars a year invested in 
a real university of southern Illinois, to 
give instruction, research, inspiration, and 
leadership to the area, will in time produce 
dividends in social stability and sound eco- 
nomic development. It will not only save 
the taxpayers money formerly spent on va- 
rious kinds of relief, but it will make our 
area rich in material goods, and, what is 
more important, in the great intangible 
values of education to a free people.” 


Wins Metropolitan Purchase Prize 


Aaron Bohrod, nationally known artist-in- 
residence at Southern Illinois Normal Uni- 
versity, was recently awarded a one-thou- 
sand-dollar purchase award from the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art in New York for 
his oil painting, “Reflections on a Shop 
Window,” which was judged at the “Art- 
ists for Victory” exhibition held on the 
first anniversary of Pearl Harbor. 

The prize-winning painting, the second of 
Mr. Bohrod’s works to go into the perma- 
nent collection of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, depicts the window display of a 
little antique shop on Milwaukee Avenue in 


Chicago. This painting, which was on dis- 
play in the “Little Gallery” of S.I.N.U. for 
over a week prior to the opening of the 
contest in New York, was selected by a jury 
of eight museum directors—a group distinct 
from the “jury of selection” upon which 
Mr. Bohrod served as a judge. 

Mr. Bohrod was awarded first prize of 
$200 at the annual water-color exhibit of 
the Pennsylvatffa Academy of Fine Arts in 
Philadelphia last November. 


New Grdup Starts Training 


The*third group of fifteen young men to 
be assigned for work at the Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College in the civilian pilot 
training under the U. S. Navy V-5 pro* 
gram, arrived in Charleston on December 
15. These young men will be given forty 
hours of flight training and 240 hours of 
ground training during their eight weeks on 
the campus. At the close of this period they 
will be assigned to other centers for more 
advanced training. 


Teacher Verse Writers, Attention! 


Harbinger House, New York publishing 
firm, offers prizes totalling $200 in cash and 
books for the best poetry submitted by school 
teachers in competition for the third edition 
of Wings Over the Classroom. For a folder 
giving complete information about the con- 
test, which closes April 15, address, Editors, 
Wings Over the Classroom, Harbinger 
House, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Science Talent Search 


Three Illinois high-school students are 
among the forty ‘teen-age boys and girls who 
successfully completed science aptitude tests 
and qualified as finalists in the second nation- 
wide science Talent Search, on the basis of 
scholarship, personal records and essays. The 
Illinois finalists are Robert Edmund Palombi, 
18, St. Mel High School, Chicago ; Elizabeth 
Jane Foster, 17, Oak Park-River Forest 
High School, Oak Park; Claron Atherton 
Robertson, 17, University High School, Car- 
bondale. 

The successful contestants will be brought 
to Washington to attend a five-day Science 

4Talent Institute, February 26 to March 2. 
Final examinations and interviews during 
sessions of the Institute will determine the 
award of eight four-year Westinghouse Sci- 
ence Scholarships of $400 each and two four- 
year Westinghouse Science Grand Scholar- 
ships of $2,400 each. The scholarship awards 
are provided by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company as an inspiration 
to scientific achievement in America. 


Place First in Scrap Drive 


Sidell Township High School, with an en- 
rollment of sixty-one pupils, placed first in 
total amount of scrap collected in the Ver- 
milion County drive, Principal W. J. Gore- 
ham writes. The Sidell drive, which was 
sponsored by the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica chapter, brought in 210,050 pounds of 
scrap. A letter from the U. S. Office of 
Education commended the school for its 
“outstanding piece of work in gathering 
scrap.”’ A war bond and stamp auction, with 
a former FFA boy acting as auctioneer, 
netted a total sale of $2,120.80. 
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The very same features that made Greyhound one 
of the world’s greatest passenger-carriers have also 
made it ready and able to do a hugely expanded, essential 
wartime job. Greyhound is working at that job 


ECONOMY... 


Greyhound pioneered travel 
economy—and today makes 
an even more important 
saving—using only a frac- 
tion as much rubber and 
fuel per passenger, per 
mile, as do private autos. 


NATIONWIDE COVERAGE... 


Serving nearly all of the 
U.S.A. along 65,000 miles 
of highways, Greyhound 
reaches directly x »re mili- 
tary centers and war-vital 
places than any other trans- 
portation system. 








CONVENIENCE... 


Frequency of schedules is 
now more important than 
ever — saving precious time, 
permitting the planning of 
trips for hours and days 
when travel will aid the war 
effort most. 


SCENERY... 


Just as motor buses have 
always revealed America’s 
natural beauty spot: they 
now reach the . ates, 
smelters, military camps 
and bases that are today’s 
most satisfying “scenery”! 














full-time, full-strength—carrying the millions 
who are fighting, working, supporting the war 
effort. Let’s see what some of the best-known 
Greyhound features mean to America at wat. 


COMFORT... 


Wartime passengers cheer- 
fully accept a little less com- 


fort and convenience than 


Greyhound offers in a 
time — knowing well that 
greater travel luxury than 
ever will come with Vicro™ 


SUPER-COACH 
The Super-Coach, ¥ 
revolutionized high 
travel, now transp 
millions of selectees, 
in uniform, war wot 
Expect even finer e 
ment when the war's 
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